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“Ethylene 
Dichloride 


Anti-knock fluids, paint removers and certain 
specialty solvents utilize the unique extractant 
and solvent properties of ethylene dichloride. 
It is also useful as a chemical intermediate, 

as in the manufacture of viny] plastics. 
Produced at Mathieson’s modern petrochemical 
plant at Doe Run, Kentucky — from raw 
materials derived from natural gas originating 
in the Gulf area— Mathieson Ethylene 
Dichloride meets all requirements for 
manufacturing and chemical processing. At 
Doe Run, plant sites are available for 
manufacturers needing a location close to a 
dependable source of ethylene dichloride and 
concomitant ethylene products. 


Mathieson 


Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol 


Ethylene Oxide 
*ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 


Dichloroethylether 





MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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THE AMERICAN POLYMER CORPORATION 


Announces 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF TONNAGE LOTS OF 


ACRYLIC 
SOIL CONDITIONERS 


AVAILABLE IN CARLOAD QUANTITIES AS 


Offered to Manufacturers & Jobbers of 
Agricultural and Garden Supplies 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


A * AMERICAN 
7 POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pe 2 
ISO-PHYTOL TECH § 


Investigate this new pure chemical for use in reactions 


aierolving the Phytyl Radical. 


ce 
Eliminate variables — immediate delivery. Now available in quantity. , 


~ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Empirical Formula — CayHyyO Molecular Weight — 296.5 


OH 
Structural Formula — CH.,-CH-(CH.,)., -CH-(CH.,).,-CH-(CH.):, “CH-CH-CH2 
! ' ' 
CH., CH., CH: CH; 


Difference from natural phytol molecule; identical up to -C?CH-CH2OH 
' 
CH, 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS. 


Test — Range Usual 
Boiling point (0.1 mm pressure) —__ 125-135 125-127°C 
Boiling point (0.2 mm pressure) 140-150°C 140-142°C 
Density @ |5°C 0.843-0.844 __ 0.8434 
Refractive index @ 20°C—___—_ 1.4545 -1.4565 __ 1.4548 


Delivery: Immediate; F.O.B. New York or Holland, Michigan. 





PRICES: 


1-5kg. —_______ 12¢ per gram 
5-10 kg. _____— 10¢ per gram 


10 kg. or over 8¢ per gram 


Prices subject to change without notice but are at or below the ceiling. 


CHARLES’BOWMAN». 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





OPENIOM 


‘Duration’: How Long? 

To Tue Eprror: In the June 21 issue 
. you state: “Thiokol. All but an 

infinitesimal amount goes to top-secret 

defense needs, so you can forget about 

any easing ‘for the duration.’” 

It is true that as of now, the bulk 
of our production is going for defense 
needs. We do not anticipate that this 
will be the case for many more 
months, and it is our feeling that the 
statement “. . . you can forget about 
any easing ‘for the duration’” is mis- 
leading. 

Over a year ago, Thiokol Corp. 
started expanding its production facil- 
ities at its Trenton, N. J. plant and 
at the same time started the erection 
of a new plant at Moss Point, Miss. 
The new facilities in Mississippi were 
engineered to give production ade- 
quate to take care of both military 
and civilian defense requirements as 
they are known today. It was also 
designed so that production can be 
rapidly expanded in case an unfore- 
seeable demand should develop. This 
new plant went into operation June 1 
but full production will not be realized 
for several months. When we are in 
full production there should be ade- 
quate polymer available to take care 
of both military and civilian require- 
ments. If by that time our facilities 
are still not sufficient, they can be 
further expanded very quickly; so to 
say that there will be no easing for 
the duration is hardly in keeping with 
our aims and objectives. . . . 

At the present time, Thiokol Corp. 
is informing Thiokol customers that 
materials should be readily available 
by fall and are urging them to take 
up developments that have been dor- 
mant during this period of short 
supply. 

S. M. Martin, Jr. 

Vice President & 

Sales Manager 

Thiokol Corporation 

Trenton, N. J. 

Thank you, Reader Martin, for your 

clarification of Thiokol’s availability— 

now and hence. What it all boils down 

to, apparently, is “How long is a 
‘duration ?”—Ep. 


We Didn't Say “New” 


= 


To Tue Epiror: Your June 7 issue 
describes the “new” catalytic process 
for converting industrial fumes, and 
smog, to heat energy. 

Many of your readers, knowing of 
our years of research, development 
and manufacture of catalytic fume 
combustion equipment, have written 
us regarding the article. To correct 
your records, we respectfully refer 
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1 Add equal amounts of your product to each jar. 


“oe oi 


4 Place a cloth swatch in each. 


7 Place swatches in rinse water. 


Make Wyandotte’s 2-minute Soil Deposition Test yourself. See what Carbose 





BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Dicol*: 
This mixture of diglycols, predom- 
inantly diethylene glycol, has 
shown outstanding efficiency in 
plasticizing and humectant appli- 
cations . . . plus up to 20% sav- 
ings! Write for samples, data. 


Purecal: 

Recent advances in GR-S com- 
pounding and processing, using 
this whitest pigment extender 
known (Wyandotte’s precipitated 
calcium carbonate) warrant cost 
comparison with cheapest natural- 
rubber formulas. Other profitable 
applications: paint, paper, ink 
manufacture. 


Caustic Soda: 
Some cleaning compound manu- 
facturers are finding that pow- 
dered caustic has some advan- 
tages over flake. Since other in- 
gredients are’ powdered or jine- 
granular, a dust-suppressing oil 
is needed anyway; and the pow- 
dered caustic does not tend to 
segregate. Ask for trial quantity. 


Soda Ash: 
Supply of soda ash is adequate 
for the present; and we're ex- 
panding production to meet grow- 
ing needs of old and new cus- 
tomers. 
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8 Rinse by shaking for 5 seconds. 


9 Remove swatches ...and COMPARE! 


can do for your detergent product! 


QNE PERCENT Wyandotte Carbose 
improved detergency up to 40%! 


Reduction in the cost of raw 
materials as high as 50% by use of 
Carpose* formulations . . . that’s 
the kind of report we’re getting on 
CarBoseE from the field! 


It’s no surprise. In carefully con- 
trolled tests on cotton, this outstand- 
ing “detergercy promoter” —as little 
as 1% —<increased soil removal and 
whiteness retention as much as 10% 
to 40% in different formulations with 
synthetic detergents and builders. 
CaRBOSE promotes long-lasting suds, 
reduces skin irritation—ideal for 
dishwashing, car-washing and other 
compounds where emolliency is de- 
sirable. 


This superior product is typical of 
Wyandotte. For the quick facts on 


current production, improvement 
and development of other Wyan- 
dotte chemicals for the process in- 
dustries, read the “Bulletin Board,” 
left. For samples with which you 
can make the above test yourself 
or for more complete information, 
write—Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


andotte 


eu emer 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 
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NEWARK 
Metallic 
FILTER 
CLOTHS 


Enlargements 4X 


Here are five different weaves of 
Newark Metallic Filter Cloths, All different in the 
arrangement of the strands; hence different also in 
their functioning. 


Study the shape of the solids in your solution being 
filtered. That's just as important as the size, if you 
want clarity of filtrate. Then write us fully about the 
solids and we'll be glad to recommend the weave 
of the cloth that will ‘‘stop'’ them. 


Many malleable metals are still available so, if nec- 
essary, we can probably supply you with a material 
that will also withstand highly corrosive conditions. 
When writing, also give solution characteristics. 


All Newark Filter Cloths are woven in our own plant 
on our own looms, by our own skilled weavers. 


‘ 


Our entire line of Filter Cloths, Wire Mesh and 
Space Cloth, Sieves, ‘“End-Shak"’ Testing Units 
and other Newark Products are described fully 
in our new Catalog D. Send for a copy. 


ire Gloth 


COMPANY 


351 VERONA AVENUE e NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


Philadetphia 3, Penna. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, iI. 


1311 Widener Bidg. 3100 19th St. 


New Orieans, La. Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Texas 


20.N. Wacker Dr. 520 Maritime Bidg. 1400 So. Alameda St. P. 0. Box 1970 





OPINION... 


you to Chapter 23 of .. . “Air Pollu- 
tion,” which describes the recovery 
of heat from fumes by Catalystic 
Combustion, as presented by the 
writer during the 1950 U.S. Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution. 

The process, covered by our pend- 
ing patents, is already converting 
fumes to useful heat on over 150 in- 
stallations, with individual service- 
free performance records exceeding 
15,000 operating hours. 

R. J. Rurr 

President 

Catalytic Combustion Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cognizant of Catalytic Combustion 
Corp.’s activities in this field, CW’s 
editors nowhere in the article used 
the word “new” to describe the proc- 
ess. The news was not the process, 
but Houdry’s entrance into the field 
and the spectacular way in which his 
firm, Oxy-Catalyst Manufacturing Co., 
attracted public attention.—Ep. 


Substitute Chlorate 
To Tue Eprror: . . . In your Market 
Newsletter (June 14) you included 
sodium chromate as being added to 
the scarce list .. . 

We believe you confused this chem- 
ical with sodium chlorate . . . are, 
therefore, calling it to your attention 


S. W. Wuire, Jr. 
Secretary 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America 


New York 


Thanks Reader White. We erred typo- 
graphically.—Ep. 


Long in City Pent 


To Tue Eprror: I read with consider- 
able envy the story in your June 28 
issue on Union Carbide’s plans to 
move its offices away from New York 
City. I venture to predict that if other 
large corporations polled their staffs, 
they'd find an overwhelming majority 
in favor of a similar move. What bet- 
ter way for any firm to build good 
will, increase efficiency, have a hap- 
pier and more contented family of 
employees, and actually save money? 
Let’s have a mass migration! 
J. R. ANDERSON 
New York, N. Y. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ions from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Ethyl” sodium (metallic) is immediately available from the 


world’s largest production, in the following forms: 


BRICKS IN TINS — shipped im 
hermetically sealed tins. 


1, 214, 5, 1214 or 25 Ib. bricks. 


BRICKS IN DRUMS — shipped in 
55 gallon drums; tare weight 
on returnable drums approx. 
105 Ibs. 

280 pounds of sodium, net, con- 
sisting of 5, 1214, or 25 lb. 
bricks. 

300 pounds of sodium, net, con- 
sisting of 1 or 214 lb. bricks. 


CAST SOLID IN DRUMS — ship- 
ped in 55 gallon drums; tare 
weight on returnable drums 
approx. 105 Ibs., on single trip 
drums 50 lbs. 


450 pounds of sodium, net. 


CAST SOLID IN TANK CARS — 
shipped in our own fleet of 
specifically constructed 
tank cars. 

80,000 pounds of sodium, 
approx. net. 


For further details and individualized tech- 
nical service, write or call any of our offices. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DETROIT, HOUSTON, KANSAS CITY, 
LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK LTD.) TORONTO 





LULL 


$ 


other products sold under “ETHYL” trade-mark: antiknock compounds, benzene hexachloride (technical), ethyl chloride, hydropolymer oil, salt cake. 
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how Kewaunee Research aids Your Research 


For nearly half a century Kewaunee has devoted its energies to 
designing, engineering and manufacturing the very finest wood 
and metal laboratory equipment and casework. 

This has involved constant research at Kewaunee—in functional 
design, in materials improvement, in product development, in 
manufacturing processes. Research that has brought you such 
outstanding developments as Kemtherm sinks, KemROCK work 
surfaces, unit assembly, flexibility of arrangement, and many 
modern, work-saving features. 

Such developments insure maximum working convenience, 

materially aid your own research activities, inspire your techni- 

cians, and speed up laboratory work. 
Depend on Kewaunee to continue bringing you through 
research, the finest laboratory equipment—/or research. 


Manufacturers of wood and metal 
laboratory equipment 


Representatives in principal cities 4. A. Campbell, President 
5101 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 





BORAX AND BORIC ACID 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


Division of Borax Consolidated, Limited 
New York Cleveland . Chicago 


rv Bek ae ; Vigt: : 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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Symposium on Radiobiology, edited 
by James J. Nickson. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
xii+465 pp., $7.50. 

A symposium consisting of 23 essays 

presented at the Oberlin Symposium 

on radiobiology in June, 1950, ex- 
amines the fundamental concepts in- 
volved in the radio-interrelated phases 

of radiobiology. In the four main di- 

visions of the book the authors re- 

view the basic aspects of radiation 
effects on living systems. 


Chemical Engineering Operations, by 
F. Rumford. The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, N.Y.; $7.50. 

Volume presenting overall picture of 

chemical plant operation discusses the 

principal precesses and types of ap- 
paratus used as well as the underlying 
theoretical factors and mathematical 
foundations. Illustrative examples are 
included for each operation covered. 


Briefly Listed 


RapioactiveE ATOMS AND Isoropic TRrac- 
ERS, 89-page study by Joseph W. Ken- 
nedy, the twenty-sixth of the annual 
Priestley Lectures, covers the subjects of 
nuclear transformations, uranium, fission, 
isotopic tracers, electron transfer reac- 
tions, etc. Phi Lambda Upsilon, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa., $2 per copy. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND TECHNICAL 
SESSION ON Bone Cnar, 1951, 436-page 
volume discusses test procedures, filtra- 
tion operations, bone char kilns, etc. 
From J. M. Brown, Bone Char Research 
Project, Inc. c/o Revere Sugar Refinery, 
333 Medford St., Charlestown, Mass. 


MEETINGS... 


Amer. Pharm. Assn., centennial meeting, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 17-23. 


Amer. Inst. of Electrical Engrs., gen. 
meeting, Phoenix, Arizona, August 19-22. 


Amer. Soybean Assn., annual convention, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 
9-11. 


Amer. Chem. Soc., national exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago, September 9-13. 


Natl. Petroleum Assn., annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Packaging Mach. Mfrs. Inst., annual 
meeting, Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va., Sept. 11-14. 


Amer, Chem. Soc., national meeting, At- 
lantic City, N.J., Sept. 14-19. 


Drug, Chemical, and Allied Trades seo- 
tion of N.Y. Bd. of Trade, annual meet- 
ing, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Sept. 25-28. 


Amer. Tung Oil Assn., annual meeting, 
Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala., 
Oct. 8-10. 
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THE BACTERIA 


THAT COULDN’T CATCH THEIR BREATH 


Most chemists (and any good farmer) know that 
seeds of legume crops—peas, soy beans, alfalfa, 
and such—sprout and thrive best when inoculated 
with nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


These inoculating bacteria, grown in a special 
moist soil, must be kept alive until used. And that 
posed a problem. 


For it was discovered that in an hermetically 
sealed container the bacteria couldn’t catch their 


breath—and died. 


American Can Company went to work on the 
problem—came up with the container you see 
here. It has a metal top and bottom and a wall of 
paperboard, lined with aluminum foil. 


For more than 50 years American Can Com- 
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pany has been developing containers for special 
purposes and helping manufacturers do a better 
packaging job. 


If you are now faced with a packaging prob- 
lem, better call Canco first! 


AMERICAN 
& CAN 
C0. 


























Thousands of tons 


* * ee - 
mined daily, Drilling a vat of Sulphur 
preparatory to blasting down 





but where does it all go? 


A, through the open seasons—spring, summer and 


fall—homes everywhere are being painted, old houses 
as well as new getting much needed protection from 
the elements. It’s an activity seen by millions but few 
realize how important Sulphur is to this phase of our 
domestic economy. Actually, it’s an essential commodity. 


That's right. Paint pigments constitute one of the larg- 
est individual consumers of Sulphur . . . in the form of 
sulphuric acid. Government statistics show that for the 
year 1950 some 1,260,000 tons of 100% H2SO,4 
were consumed by producers of lead, zinc and titanium 
pigments. Translated into Sulphur, this means around 
400,000 long tons which is a lot of Sulphur! In fact, 
the pigment industry stands 5th on the list of the many 
industries that consume Sulphur in one form or another 
during their manufacturing processes. 





The Sulphur Industry indeed has many mouths to feed, 
all important to our economy and standard of living. 








Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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NEWSLETTER 


Here’s another dark horse in the wide-open synthetic fibers 
race: Several textile mills have received small quantities of a new acrylic 
fiber from Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

The fiber, dyeable without resort to the cuprous ion technique, 
is being supplied only in experimental quantities. Eastman has told the 
mills it hasn’t decided yet whether it will go into commercial production. 

Incorporation of 24% methyl methacrylate is reportedly the 
reason for the fiber’s tentattve name, M-24. Trade sources say, inci- 
dentally, that the same material is what makes Cyanamid’s X-51 fiber 
dyeable. 














Looking further into fibers’ future, American Cyanamid’s C. W. 
Bendigo predicts that by 1970 U. S. output of synthetics should approach 
a billion pounds a year; rayon and acetate production should double. In 
this case use of natural fibers—both wool and cotton—will drop off. 

Price relationships will be upset too. Right now acrylics are 
costliest. Before long, says Bendigo, acrylic staple will be cheaper than 
nylon and Dacron polyester fiber, will eventually be second in price only 
to the cellulosics. 

Supporting these views are figures on output. Between 1950 and 
1953 production of the newer synthetics will rise 300%. Total installed 
capacity will hit 400 million Ibs. 














Although Deere stockholders still have to approve next week, 
the farm equipment firm has plans all spelled out for its entry into the 
chemical business. 

Plant is slated for Pryor, Okla., will make urea, ammonia, and 
urea-ammonia liquor for fertilizer. Natural gas will come from Oklahoma 
fields, water and power from Grand River Dam Authority. 

Scheduled to operate by early ’54, the plant will produce mainly 
for fertilizer; but urea for plastics, adhesives and feed supplements is a 
seriously considered eventuality. 

Foster-Wheeler designed the plant, collaborating with Deere. 














The chemical fraternity has speculated on the fate of Schering 
Corp. since it was sold to private investors by the Alien Property Office. 

The answer seems to be that the new owners will let well enough 
alone. Rather than bring in men from the outside, officials of the organ- 
ization have promoted two “inside” men, Emanuel Hershberg and Dom- 
enick Papa, to co-directors of scientific research. Hershberg has been with 
Schering seven years; Papa twelve. 

While research activities will be broadened, the end—new phar- 
maceutical products—remains the same. 











The General Services Administration, acting as buying agent for 
the State Department’s “Point-4” program, unwittingly aided the Com- 
munists in calling for bids on 88,000 tons of ammonium sulfate to be shipped 
to India this summer. 

It negotiated four bids, one with a Belgian firm which sold GSA 
30,000 tons of the material made by the Leuna works of the Soviet I. G. in 
East Germany. 
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NEWSLETTER 





Thorium-containing monazite sands are causing friction in U.S.- 
India relations. 

It all started two years ago when the U.S. shipped tons of wheat 
(bought with a U.S. loan), and agreed to supply India with the know-how to 
build a thorium extraction plant in return for permission to buy some of the 
strategic thorium-containing mineral. 

So far the U.S. hasn’t received a pound of the sands, and India 
defends its strict embargo on shipment with the claim that it needs the min- 
eral for its own atomic program—despite the opinion of U.S. experts that 
Indian atomic development is at least twenty years off. 

Now Congressman Kersten (R., Wis.) is pressing the State Depart- 
ment for an explanation of the whole affair. 














A ravage of war was obliterated this week when Official trading of 
I. G. Farben stock was resumed on the German Stock Exchange. 

Reorganization of the firm (CW, May 8) is almost complete, and 
holders of the old stock will receive coupons exchangeable for cash (from 
liquidation of disaffiliated units) and for new shares. 








Uniformity of industrial security regulations is the aim of experts 
representing the Defense Department’s Munitions Board and the three 
military services. The new rules will apply to all defense activities. 

Heretofore the Board has issued over-all policy, which was then 
put into effect through individual orders of the three services. But confusion 
crept in during the “channeling-down” process; and misunderstandings 
arose between management and departmental representatives. 

The new set of orders should eliminate all that. 











Making many of its own pharmaceutical prepartaions instead of 
buying them, claims Veterans Administration’s Carl R. Gray, Jr., has saved 
the taxpayers about $1.2 million. VA makes them in “station” pharmacies. 

But pharmaceutical firms counter that not only could they have made 
the products more efficiently, but also a large portion of the profits would 
have reverted to the government in the form of taxes. Thus Gray’s “savings” 
are largely on paper. 








You haven’t seen it in the headlines yet, but officials of both Food 
and Drug Administration and Federal Trade Commission are keeping an 
eye on chlorophyll products and soil conditioners. 





Quietly under development is the use of tricresyl phosphate as a 
lead scavenger in high-octane gasoline (CW Newsletters, July 28, Sept. 22, 
51). Now Monsanto Chemical Co. is working with tetraethy] lead makers 
and other interested firms, but it’s too early to report results. 





Ferro Corp. has come up with an tea to hitch its agricultural frit 
(CW May 3) to the meteoric rise of soil conditioners. 

Put the two products together, says Ferro, and you get not only 
better soil characteristics but trace elements vital to plant growth. 





Here’s what a move to the country can mean: Although Union 
Carbide won't have its Westchester office (CW June 28) completed for two 
or three years, applications for employment jumped 50% within the week 
after plans were made public. 





. . » The Editors 
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I thought A CATALYST SUPPORT was a crutch for a 


tottering tom .. . until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


A catalyst support, to more and more 
processing firms, means Norton ALUN- 
DUM* spheres, rings or pellets of such 
purity and chemical stability that they 
assure end products free from contam- 
ination. Their patented controlled struc- 
ture, high refractoriness and abrasion- 
resistance promise you greater yields 
over a longer service life. 

In particular, it may pay you to in- 
vestigate Norton spherical catalyst sup- 
ports. Made in diameters from 4” to 
%%"’, they provide you with such a uni- 
form bed that channelling and pressure 
drop are reduced to a minimum. 

Continuing research in catalyst sup- 
ports is typical of the efforts Norton 
engineers are making to fit special re- 
fractories to your exact requirements. 

So, if you have a high-temperature 
problem, complicated by chemical, elec- 
trical or physical variables, call in your 
nearby Norton refractories engineer. Or 
write to Norton Company, Refractories 
Division, 246 New Bond Street, Wor- 
cester 6, Massachusetts. Canadian repre- 
sentative: A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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NORTON CATALYST SUPPORTS can be sup- 
plied in CRYSTOLON*, MAGNORITE*, FUSED 
STABILIZED ZIRCONIA and MULLITE, as well as in 
ALUNDUM, compositions. Each has its own special 
properties as a catalyst support. Each has the 
chemical stability and purity that eliminate con- 
tamination of both catalyst and end product. 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


NORTON POROUS MEDIUMS cre made of 
ALUNDUM (fused alumina) in a wide range of 
sizes and shapes in plates, tubes, discs, and 
diaphragms for filtration, diffusion, aeration and 
electro-chemical applicati Patented con- 
trolled structure makes them uniformly porous, 
Highly resistant to acid and alkaline conditions, 
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Special REFRACTORIES 


Making better products to make other products better 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 











the best carhon papers and business forms are made with 


SUGAR CANE WAX 


Conveniently stocked in principal 
cities. Samples, specifications, and 
technical assistance are yours for 
the asking. 


BETTER WAXES FOR EVERY USE 


WAX 
Company, Inc., Subsidiary of @ 


SGaronarion 
10th Street and 44th Avenue TF 
Long Island City, New York 
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MOUNTAINS 


OR SEASHORE: Workers’ play is bosses’ worry. 


Vacations: Staggered or Shutdown? 


An almost infinite variety of vacation policies character- 





izes the chemical industry this summer. 


Difference in products and type of customers often ac- 





counts for variation between one firm and the next. 


Memo to business statisticians: With 
the tarpon biting invitingly in the 
Florida straights, and with cool moun- 
tains beckoning in Glacier National 
Park, don’t waste humid hours look- 
ing for uniformity among vacation 
policies in the chemical industry. You 
won't find it. 

This industry has almost as much 
diversity of vacationing schedules as it 
has diversity of products, meaning 
that the total is galloping toward in- 
finity. And this situation is not a 
chance coincidence; there’s usually a 
close relationship between a com- 
pany’s line of products and its vaca- 
tion system. 

Some Slack, Some Rush: Many 
chemical products go through a year- 
ly high-low cycle of demand that 
helps to determine the manufacturers’ 
vacation timing. For example, when 
the July sun gives thermometers a 
good working-over, a Chicago plant 
that makes boiler compounds can get 
along with only a skeleton crew. On 
the other hand, June and July are 
busy months for a New York maker 
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of insecticides, so it hopes its em- 
ployes won't yearn for beaches or 
mountains until August. 

When a chemical firm’s big cus- 
tomers have seasonal slack periods, 
that serves as the cue for a similar 
let-up in the chemical plants. A Mid- 
west company selling largely to the 
dairy industry finds that its heaviest 
sales come in the summer months, 
so it tries to steer its employees to- 
ward spring or fall vacations. 

Many fertilizer manufacturers prac- 
tically go out of business for the 
summer, using these sultry months to 
get most of the year’s maintenance 
work out of the way. Some fertilizer 
plants are manned by “drifter” people 
with vagabond natures that welcome 
a summer lay-off. 

Non-Pliable Labor: “You can’t tell 
labor when to go on vacation any 
more,” one managerial spokesman 
commented. “Nowadays, employees 
take vacations when they damn’ well 
please.” 

Despite this rise in the rugged in- 
dividualist spirit among the workers, 


that company has been able to stagger 
vacations so as to keep a nearly full 
crew on the job each summer. Oc- 
casionally it has to hire additional 
employes on a temporary basis to keep 
inventories at the desired level. 

Another Eastern firm also admitted 
that its employees have become used 
to having their own way on vacations. 
“We sometimes try to get our labora- 
tory men to go all at once,” an ad- 
ministrator said, “but generally, the 
men take their vacations pretty much 
as they want.” 

Fewer Shutdowns: Some of the 
companies that tried complete shut- 
downs for vacation periods in recent 
years are going back to the rotation 
system this year. One large corpora- 
tion, with plants and offices through- 
out the country, said it feels that 
continuous operation is more economi- 
cal and gives employes a choice of 
vacation time all the way from April 
1 to Nov. 1. 

One company manager is using the 
rotation scheme, but he’s strongly op- 
posed to it, says he just can’t break 
away from it. 

“The simultaneous vacation plan 
would be the greatest progressive 
step business could take,” he declares. 
His idea is for a plant to operate six 
days a week for around 45 weeks a 
year, with the other seven weeks di- 
vided into two or three vacation pe- 
riods with full shutdowns. 

Save on Overhead: Advantages, he 
argues, would be these: 

® The company would save on 
overhead because it wouldn't have 
to keep the plant heated for two-day 
weekends all winter. 

e The employees would be health- 
ier and more efficient with two vaca- 
tions a year, unit costs would drop, 
and production per man-hour would 
rise. 

® Attempts at “weekend vacation- 
ing” have come to the point of ab- 
surdity, with many persons killed in 
the rush to get out of the city Friday 
evening and to get back Monday 
morning. 

e Longer vacations would help 
solve the salary problem, because “va- 
cations aren't taxable.” 

Closed for Housekeeping: Several 
companies in the Boston area will 
shut down for “plant housekeeping” 
this summer. One firm has a standard 
practice of closing up for two weeks 
each July 4, and another carries on 
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a pleasant custom of locking the doors 
for three weeks each July. They're 
using this time for mechanical over- 
hauls and sprucing up, but no major 
alterations are scheduled. 

Out of a score of chemical com- 
panies questioned in Cleveland and 
vicinity, only one is closing down for 
all-out vacationing this summer, July 
7-13. That lone exception is a pharma- 
ceutical firm which sampled the stag- 
gered system last year, decided to go 
back to the all-at-once plan. The rea- 
sons: All employees prefer the close- 
down, it permits repairs without hurt- 
ing production, and it avoids the 
difficulties of trying to operate short- 
handed. 

Circumstances Dictate: In a few 
cases, plants are going to be shut 
down this summer because manage- 
ment doesn’t have much choice. A 
New York firm that sells largely to 
the steel industry may bank its fires 
if the steel strike continues. A Massa- 
chusetts plant producing sodium sili- 
cate scheduled an “all hands” vacation 
in May because of overstock. 

Also under economic pressure from 
the steel strike, a Chicago firm is con- 
templating this offer to its employes: 
a choice of vacation at full pay or 
restricted operation at lower pay. This 
company normally schedules vacations 
at convenience of man and company, 
with the employee usually getting his 
preference. 

With an expansion program under 
way, a plastics firm in Texas is shut- 
ting down one unit at a time to give 
the contractor ample elbow room. Em- 
ployes who have good reasons for 
taking their vacations at other times 
are temporarily assigned to work in 
other units. In other years, this com- 
pany grants vacations either in the 
summer or during the autumn hunt- 
ing season. 

Too Much Business: For one com- 
pany in the Boston area, business has 
been so brisk this summer that the 
company plans to shelve its traditional 
close-down procedure and instead use 
the rotation system to keep both the 
production line and the cash register 
in motion. 

In some chemical businesses, it’s 
highly impractical to shut down. Be- 
cause of this, two Texas companies— 
making sulfuric acid and ammonium 
sulfate, respectively—permit employ- 
ees to take vacations any time during 
the year. Seniority generally is the 
basis for deciding preference when 
too many persons want the same vaca- 
tion time. 

“It’s difficult for us to close down,” 
one maker of laminated plastics con- 
fided, “because we can't very well 
carry large inventories.” Employees’ 
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vacations are strung out from May 
through September. 

Workers Like Choice: Frequently, 
workers object to the close-down sys- 
tem because they prefer to choose 
vacation times for personal or family 
convenience, and the simultaneous va- 
cation plan kills that freedom of 
choice. 

That objection could be one reason 
why plants that experimented with 
the close-down system have returned 
to continuous operation. A New York 
chemical plant, making a variety of 
deodorizers, tried the shut-down for 
two years, then went back to rotation. 

Another potent factor is the impor- 
tance of keeping good customer rela- 
tions. A company furnishing materials 
to soap manufacturers tried the shut- 
down one year, and was caught short 
because orders kept coming in and the 
plant couldn't fill them because it had 
no space to store a large inventory. 

Vacation Code Varies: Each com- 
pany has its own rules on vacations, 





and often the vacation code is covered 
by the union contract. Most companies 
appear to favor the long-established 
practice of giving vacations during 
the summer, starting in May and end- 
ing in September or October. 

One Chicago firm that allows an 
all-year choice tacks up blank vaca- 
tion schedules each Jan. 1, so that 
workers can arrange their plans well 
in advance. A New York company 
has its employees pick their vacation 
dates in March. 

Among typical rules: Not more than 
a certain percentage of workers from 
a given work-unit can leave at the 
same time; a certain minimum number 
of maintenance men of all classifica- 
tions must remain on duty; employees 
must have an O.K. from foreman or 
supervisor; men with more than 25 
years’ service may take their vacations 
at any time during the year; and in 
some plants, only one man per shift 
in each department is permitted to be 
on vacation at any given time. 


Engineers: Happy, Well-Paid, G.O.P. 


The typical chemical engineer, as a 
statistical norm, is quite a “substan- 
tial citizen,” according to a new poll 
by the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers—he is well paid, well ad- 
justed, and politically conservative. 

That’s the composite picture of an 
“average” chemical engineer, as drawn 
at last week’s meeting of the AIChE’s 
New York section. Here is a more de- 


tailed description of this representa- 
tive being. 

Median Pay $7,300: He is 33 years 
old, married, 5 feet 10 inches tall, 
weighs 171 pounds, was born in the 
U.S. and has two hobbies, including 
golf. He reads the New York Times 
and Life. He’s a Republican and fa- 
vors Eisenhower for President. He be- 
lieves in God, is happy in his work, 


























TYPICAL CHEM ENGINEER: Well paid, happy, likes golf. 
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and is satisfied with his material and 
cultural progress. He watches tele- 
vision seven hours a week and reads 
16 books a year. He started working 
for about $1,700 a year and is now 
paid $7,300. 

It appears that the median salary 
for this profession—at least in the New 
York area—has climbed by about 
$1,300 in the past three years. The 
1949 salary survey showing $6,000 a 
year as the median was based on re- 
plies from 361 returns from chemical 
engineers in the metropolitan area, 
while 1,067 returns were used in the 
1952 survey. Both surveys were proj- 
ects of the AIChE. 

M.D.’s On Top: Only one other 
professional group—medical doctors— 
is better paid than chemical engineers, 
according to the survey committee, 
which was headed by F. J. Van Ant- 
werpen, editor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Progress. 

These are the median salaries in the 
1952 poll: At age 25, $4,800; age 30, 
$6,400; age 35, $8,200; age 40, $10,- 
000; age 45, $12,000; age 50, $14,- 
000; and age 60, $18,000. 

One thing that surprised the audi- 
ence: Size of company makes virtually 
no difference in salaries. There was 
one sharp exception; for companies 
employing only one chemical engi- 
neer apiece, median age was 49 and 
median salary was $14,000. For all 
other companies, median age was 
about 33 and median salary was just 
under $7,300. 

Administrators Get Gravy: Men spe- 
cializing in administration are the 
highest paid group among chemical 
engineers, with consultants ranking 
next. Right in line with the averages 
for the entire profession are techni- 
cians in research and development, 
design, sales and sales engineering. 
Chemical engineers in production are 
slightly below the norm in salary, and 
those working as instructors are far 
below the general curve. 

Average starting salaries were con- 
stant for a 20-year period before 
World War II but now are mounting 
steadily, the survey shows. Median 
starting salary in 1914 was $1,000, 
and from 1919 to 1939 it was $1,500. 
Initial pay for chemical engineers in 
1943 was around $2,000, and in 1950 
the median was up to $3,500. 

Out of every eight men in the poll, 
five listed the Republican Party as 
their preference; one was a Democrat, 
and two said they were independents. 
It appears that most of these Demo- 
crats and Independents will vote Re- 
publican this year, because 60% say 
they are for Eisenhower, 24% are for 
Taft, and 4% are for Warren. 
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Favorite Hobbies: Hobby popular- 
ity comes out like this: sports, 42%; 
photography, 27%; woodworking, 
18%; music 18%; gardening, 17%; 
reading, 17%; stamp collecting, 8%; 
and home repairs, 7%. 

As to the traditional suspicion that 
scientists are materialistic atheists, the 
New York chemical engineers provide 
imposing evidence to the contrary. 
This is the current line-up on the 
question, “Do you believe in God?”: 


‘Delayed Tack’ In 


With eyes on a potential market esti- 
mated at $8 million a year, the S. D. 
Warren Co. of Boston this week is 
making up its mind whether to appeal 
a court decision that would leave a 
New Hampshire firm as the kingpin in 
the “delayed tack” label field. 

In Federal District Court in Boston, 
Judge Francis J. W. Ford has ruled 
that Warren infringed a patent en- 
titled “adhesive compositions” held 
by the Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Co. of Nashua, N.H. He order- 
ed Warren (1) to refrain from further 
infringement, and (2) to give an ac- 
counting to Nashua. 

Coveted by Tape Makers: The 
fought-over patent, No. 2,462,029, 
was issued in 1949 to Lloyd M. Perry 
and was assigned to Nashua. It covers 
a process for coating paper with a 
film that is not sticky at normal tem- 
peratures but, when activated by heat, 
becomes adhesive and remains so 
when cooled. 

Paper labels with this “delayed 
action” tack permit much faster label- 
ing; they stick better than other 
gummed labels to glass and many 
plastics; and they don’t require so 
much pressure in application to con- 
tainers. 

If the processes were not guarded 
by patent, a basic manufacturer of 
coated paper (like Warren) could 
easily coat paper with two films in- 
stead of one, thus by-passing the 
converter (like Nashua). This explains 
why producers of gummed tapes have 
been eager to move into the delayed- 
tack field, and also why Warren 
brought suit against Nashua. War- 
ren’s petition asked that the Perry 
patent be declared invalid, and that 
the Warren company be absolved of 
infringement. 

Suit Backfires: Judge Ford’s * 19- 
page ruling, which follows the four- 
day hearing held last March and the 
submitting of the lawyers’ briefs early 
in May, means that the suit has back- 
fired against the company that sued. 
George Olmstead, Jr., president of 
Warren, says his company will decide 


Yes, 85.5%; No, 7.6%; undecided, 
4.9%; agnostic, 1.5%; other answers, 
0.5%. 

More than 50% of AIChE members 
polled hold graduate degrees, Master 
of Science sheepskins are held by 
38%; Ph.D. diplomas by 14%; and 
D.Sc or D.Eng., 4%. About 56% are 


graduates of universities, 24% from 
technical schools, and 20% from col- 
leges. Only 12% got their secondary 
education in private high schools. 


Court 


within a week whether to take the 
case to the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Both he and President Vasco 
E. Nunez of Nashua reserved com- 
ment, 

Perry's process was a logical de- 
velopment in the paper labels busi- 
ness. For years, the usual method of 
applying paper labels was with various 
kinds of liquid glues. They were slow 
and messy to work with, and the con- 
tainers frequently left the labeling 
room with a smeared appearance be- 
cause of excess glue and label slip- 
page. 

Next step was to take a thermo- 
plastic coated label and apply it to 
the bottle or package under suitable 
heat and pressure conditions. This has 
been done for some years, and many 
machines for such labeling are on the 
market. 

Speed Up 300%: Then came delay- 
ed tack, a la Perry. These coatings 
can be made to stay sticky for min- 
utes or even days after heating. With 
delayed tack coating, label placing 
can be accelerated from the old rate 
of 50 or 100 per minute to as fast 
as 400 a minute. 

To date, major interest has been 
in such relatively high-cost bottled 
items as pharmaceuticals, drugs and 
cosmetics. For such articles, perma- 
nence of label bond is important and 
cost is secondary. Interest has been 
spreading toward transparent pack- 
aging, because the delayed tack label 
does not require much pressure and 
hence is suited for fragile items like 
cakes and cookies. 

Manufacturers of coatings and ad- 
hesives are concerned because of what 
delayed tack means to their present 
and future sales patterns. Chemical 
companies supplying raw materials 
are getting demands for improved 
products. And makers of label and 
packaging machinery may find this 
development will create a healthy 
market for new types of machinery 
to take advantage of higher labeling 
speeds. 
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Drug in Court 


World-famous pharmaceutical experts 
took the witness stand in the district 
court of the little Israeli town of Ramat 
Gan, near Tel Aviv, in a battle for 
patent rights on chloromycetin. 
Combatants are Parke, Davis & Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., and the Abic Co. 
of Ramat Gan, which is manufactur- 
ing Synthomycetin (same drug, dif- 
ferent trade name) under the tech- 
nical management of the Italian drug 
company, Lepetit. Parke Davis is su- 
ing Abic, charging infringement. 

Natural or Artificial: The legal prin- 
ciple involved was whether this drug 
was an “artificial product” whose 
manufacture could be restricted by 
patent, or a “natural substance” to 
which anyone could have access. 

Chief witness for Parke Davis was 
Dr. Jacob Ehrlich, head of the com- 
pany’s microbiological department and 
a co-discoverer of chloromycetin. He 
said the drug did not exist in nature, 
as he had experimented with soil that 
had contained the bacteria from which 
the drug was extracted, but had fail- 
ed to obtain chloromycetin by normal 
chemical processes. 

Dr. L. Zeller, head of Lepetit’s 
patent department, said the micro- 
organisms from which the drug was 
derived were found in Venezuela, the 
U.S., Japan and elsewhere, and that 
the drug should be considered a 
natural product. 


COMPANIES... . 


National Dairy Products has become a 
factor in the production of stearic 
acid as a result of its buying the 
Humko and Trendex companies of 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlas Powder, which 
served as Trendex’s stearic acid sell- 
ing agent, will continue as distributor. 
® 
Eagle-Picher, like fellow lead produc- 
er St. Joseph (CW, June 28), is diver- 
sifying out of non-ferrous mining. It 
has now made a cash offer to pur- 
chase all the common stock of Ohio 
Rubber. It holds options to buy al- 
most 200,000 shares of the company 
stock and has made an offer of $32.50 
per share to holders of the remaining 
50,000 shares of common. In its of- 
fers, past and present, it has reserved 
the right not to buy in case less than 
225,000 shares can be obtained. 
+ 

Dow Chemical plans to market $100 
million in convertible subordinate de- 
bentures in the next few weeks. The 
money will go to finance expansion, 
firmly planned at $100 million for the 
fiscal year through May, 1953, and 
another $100 million _ tentatively 
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scheduled for the next 12 months. 

e While the company has not yet 
set interest rate or the conversion 
price for the 30-year bonds, Wall 
Street is betting it probably will 
be about 3%%, convertible at about 
30, assuming that company com- 
mon stockholders approve a_ pro- 
jected 3-for-1 split (CW, June 14). 
The company will probably also scale 
up the conversion price in future 
years as company stock appreciates. 

e 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass’s subsidiary 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries has 
acquired all the assets and facilities 
of Murphy Paint, Ltd., and Hobbs 
Glass, thus consolidating PPG’s Cana- 
dian operations. 

& 
Warner-Hudnut has arranged a $6 
million loan from two life insurance 
companies. It will pay 4%4%, with 
due date June 1, 1972. 


EXPANSION... . 


Chlorosulfonic acid will be coming 
from Tennessee Corporation’s Lock- 
land, Ohio, plant by autumn. At 
present, the plant is half completed, 
and will cost a total of $500,000. 

e Tennessee will not use the acid 
itself, but rather will market it to 
others wanting the sulfonating agent. 
Procter & Gamble has already con- 
tracted for some of the production to 
use in detergent manufacturing. 

e 
Aluminum: Alcoa has begun produc- 
tion at its Wenatchee, Wash., smelter, 
and expects to be in full swing by the 
end of the year. Rated yearly capacity 
of the plant is 170 million pounds. 


« 
Cobalt: With the lifting of the Cana- 
dian export ban on cobalt and cobalt 
compounds, Canadian supplies are 
more and more getting to be the 
cynosure of U.S. users’ eyes. One 
project is to be located at Cobalt, 
Ont., where Cobalt Chemicals Ltd. is 
spending $1.725 million for rehabili- 
tation of present plant and ore stock- 
piling. The smelter-refinery will be 
managed by Quebec Metallurgical In- 
dustries (Frobisher Ltd. and Ventures 
Ltd. subsidiary) and the roasting oper- 
ation will use roasting process covered 
by QMI patents. 

® 
Phosphorus was in the news this week 
on several counts: 

e Two Far West farmers coopera- 
tives have expressed interest in build- 
ing plants for manufacture of ele- 
mental phosphorus in southern Idaho, 
if and when Congress approves Army 
Corps of Engineers’ plans for the Hells 
Canyon Dam. The co-ops say they 







would invest $30 million to produce 
phosphorus enough to make phosphor- 
ic acid for 275,000 tons of triple super- 
phosphate per year. 

¢ Monsanto, this fall, will com- 
plete its seventh phosphorus furnace 
at its Soda Spring, Ida., facilities. 

e At Trenton, Mich, Monsanto ex- 
pects to have its new dicalcium phos- 
phate plant complete by September. 
The plant will produce 30,000 tons of 
the feed-grade phosphate yearly (via 
elemental phosphorus). 


° 
Coal Hydrogenation: The U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, taking cognizance of (and 
cashing in on) publicity accorded to 
Carbide and Carbon’s coal hydrogena- 
tion facilities (CW, May 10), is about 
to come up with a new proposal of its 
own on government sponsorship of a 
$40-$50 million hydrogenation plant. 
Assuming that half the money would 
be supplied by the government, Mines 
says the plant would be able to show 
a 10% profit. Unlike its earlier $400 
million proposal, emphasis in_ this 
plant would be on chemicals (57% of 
output rather than 18%). The plant 
would produce 3,000 barrels of liquid 
products daily. 

e The study is scheduled to be 
completed in August. 


a ae 
NLRB Raps Company: Two aggres- 
sive speeches by a foreman who 
threatened loss of overtime and hiring 
of new workers to speed up produc- 
tion induced the 15 employees at the 
Fresno plant of the Geigy Co. to re- 
verse their union vote, but the NLRB 
stepped in and backed up the union. 

The workers had selected the AFL 
Teamsters Union as their agent, but 
the company, which makes _ insecti- 
cides, refused to bargain with the 
union. The NLRB held that the fore- 
man’s interference was a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law, and that this 
nullified the effect of the employees’ 
second vote. Since the union repre- 
sented a majority of employees before 
the interference, the company now 
must begin contract negotiations with 
the union. 

° 

Lab Men Reject Union: Laboratory 
workers in Atlas Powder Co.’s Central 
Research Laboratories in Wilmington, 
Del., have turned down by a 6-to-1 
margin an invitation to be represented 
by District 50, United Mine Workers. 
Tke election was conducted by the 
Honest Ballot Association of New 
York, at the agreement of the com- 
pany and the union. District 50 repre- 
sents Atlas employees at the main 
chemical plant adjoining the labora- 
tory and at four other plants. 
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...Reaty to Roll from Coast to Coast 





Usage for industrial alcohols has 
reached an unparalled level during 
the past decade . . . creating a de- 
mand that Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, a pioneer in alcohol re- 
search and production, has answered 
by producing more ethyl alcohols 
and derivatives for the chemical in- 
dustry. 


Over the supply lines of America 
move the CSC fleet of tank cars and 
tank trucks, bringing these essential 
chemicals to industry from its nation- 
wide network of strategically located 
plants and distribution points...ready 
to offer you unsurpassed service. 


CSC ethyl alcohols are available 
in all formulas and grades to meet 
the most exacting requirements of 
the pharmaceutical and_ industrial 
trades. 
ALCOHOLS 
Rossville Hexagon” Cologne Spirits 
Rossville Algrain® Alcohol U.S.P. 
Rossville Gold Shield® U.S.P. 
Shellacol® 
Quixol® Quakersol® 
DERIVATIVES 

Ethy! Acetate - Diethyl Maleate -Acetaldehyde 


Write or phone Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. for full information, 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL SOLvENTS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES -s 
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ALCOHOLS ° 


ceStERS * 








Butanol Aminohydroxy Compounds 
Buty! Lactate Riboflavin Crystals 

Buty! Acetate Hydroxylammonium Salts 
Butyl Stearate Nitroparaffins 

Dibuty! Phthalate Formaldehyde N.F. 
Tributyl Phosphate Pentaerythritol 

Methanol Acetone 

Ammonia Methylamines 





AMINES °* 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY... 


Starting to Roll 


First product of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association’s stepped-up 
public relations program (CW, June 
28) has just hit the desks of editors, 
writers and speakers: a background 
memorandum entitled “Chemicals in 
Defense.” 

The covering letter sent out with the 
36-page brochure carries the signature 
of MCA secretary Maurice F. Crass, 
Jr. A letter from Maury Crass, who 
has been disseminating Association 
publications on safe handling, pack- 
aging and shipping of chemicals for 
years, is nothing new to men in the 
chemical process industries. 

But it is new to those “on the out- 
side,” and shows that the Association 
means to follow through on president 
Charles Munson’s advice, given at 
last week’s meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, on “not hiding the chemical 
industry’s light under a bushel.” 

Simple Complex Story: In the in- 


MCA’s CRASS: Passing out the word. 


troduction, the memorandum explains 
why it is so difficult for one unfamil- 
iar with the industry to understand 
its key importance—because though 
the cost of chemicals required in pro- 
ducing an article may be negligible, 
without chemicals the article usually 
can’t be made. But that makes it all 
the more necessary for the industry’s 
role to be understood, so that defense 
mobilization and the civilian economy 
are not hindered. 

The publication explains in simple, 
non-technical language how the chem- 
ical pieces fit into the industrial jig- 
saw in sections that show: 

e The growth of the industry, par- 
ticularly the recent expansions, that 
is so large a part of our defense 


strength. 
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e Chemicals’ direct application in 
defense both at the front—explosives, 
flares, nylon parachutes, etc.—and in 
the rear echelons to improve weapons 
and equipment. 

e Effective mobilization planning 
must recognize the difficulty in tracing 
industrial applications of chemicals, 
which unlike a material like steel, lose 
identity; one chemical, for example, 
may have hundreds of essential, but 
hidden, industrial end uses. 

e New, large-volume _ synthetic 
chemicals—some have replaced natu- 
ral materials; others have no natural 
counterpart—are as basic to the econ- 
omy as steel, oil and other commodi- 
ties. 

e As well as being basic itself, the 
chemical industry is basic to all in- 
dustrial production, particularly to 
heavy industry, which requires count- 
less chemicals and chemical processes. 


FOREIGN. ..... 


Krilium: England’s Monsanto Chemi- 
cals is hurrying Krilium, the new soil 
conditioner developed by its parent 
U.S. company, into production in the 
United Kingdom. Although the com- 
pany did not specify when full-scale 
commercial production would be pos- 
sible, it did indicate that quantities 
sufficient for wide-scale trials would 
be made available to U.K. research 
organizations this summer. These or- 
ganizations are now performing field 
tests with the compound. Moreover, 
a pilot plant at the firm’s Newport 
factory in Wales is expected to be 
producing within a few weeks. 


° 
Egypt: Now that Egypt’s ministry of 
Public Works has revealed that the 
contracts for the Aswan Dam Hydro- 
Electric project will be awarded this 
summer, the remaining issue before 
the Cabinet concerns the decision on 
those industries that are to depend 
upon the power plant. The Cabinet 
has yet to rule on the choice of these 
industries as well as on the means of 
financing construction. 

The two main works being con- 
sidered are the steel and fertilizer in- 
dustries, with the latter having the 
edge since study on this project has 
already been completed. The fertilizer 
plant, which is expected to cost about 
$70 million, will have an annual pro- 
duction of 370,000 tons of fertilizers 
(worth $21.4 million). Most of Egypt’s 
700,000-ton fertilizer requirement has 
up to now been imported from Chile. 

+ 
Leipzig: The Leipzig Fair, an inter- 
national technical exhibition sched- 
uled for Sept. 7-17th, will feature 








there’s magic 
in aromatic 
chemicals 


The magic that masks unpleasant 
odors and tastes... imparts a sales- 
minded fragrance and flavor to your 
products. A magic that is essential 

to the manufacture of antihistamines, 


hormones, plastics, pharmaceuticals. 


Whether your product requires 
AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE, 
ANISIC ALDEHYDE, BENZYL 
ALCOHOL, CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE, 
EUCALYPTOL, HELIOTROPINE, 

any other of the many Aromatics that 
D&O stocks or prepares... or some- 
thing entirely new and different, 
consult D&O. For your particular 
requirement, a special kind of magic 
may be needed... the magic of D&O 
background, know-how and 


153 years of experience. 
Write for new catalog. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Verick Street + New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
ESSENTIAL OILS +» AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES + FLAVOR BASES + VANILLA 
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Millions of pounds on wheels 


The need for Sulfur Dioxide (SO,) may arise in your plant as 
suddenly and emphatically as that for a six-gun in the old West. 
When this occurs, call “Virginia,” and things will happen fast. 

“Virginia” is the world’s biggest producer of mobile “‘Eso Too” 
—liquid sulfur dioxide with wheels under it, ready to be rushed 
to your rescue when you get in a jam. “‘Virginia’’ tank cars, trucks, 
drums, cylinders in ample numbers assure rapid shipment of your 
order. Our huge annual production of SO, and an abundant 
storage capacity make this unmatched service possible. 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT 

fa lier Nete) on 
ATLANTA a pis 


Call upon us also for the 
technical aid you may need 
for best results in using ‘‘Vir- 
ginia” Liquid SO, in your 
products and processes. This 
counsel has proved invaluable 
over the past 30 years in apply- 
ing our versatile chemical as 
a reducing, bleaching and neu- 
tralizing agent, preservative 
and antichlor, and for pH 
control—in more than 40 di- 
verse industries. Send for the 
“Virginia” SO, folder today. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Virginia 
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showings drawn from the various 
technical branches of industry as well 
as from lines of consumer goods. 
Since the Fair is located in the 
Russian Zone, greatest representation 
will come, of course, from the Soviet 
Union, China and Eastern countries. 
The “Promotion of World Trade Com- 
mittee,” the group elected by the In- 
ternational Economic Conference held 
in Moscow, has chosen the Fair as 
the most propitious spot for its next 


meeting. i 


Ammonium Sulfate: The Amoniaco 
Portuguese concern’s new ammonia 
sulfate plant has gone into production 
with an initial output rate of 25,000 
tons annually, which will bring Portu- 
gal’s total ammonium sulfate produc- 
tion to 80,000 tons a year. 

© 
Uranium: Government sources in 
Bonn, Germany, revealed recently 
that sufficient amounts of uranium 
had been discovered in the mountains 
of the Black Forest to meet West 
Germany’s requirements for atomic 
research, Allied Command has ap- 
parently approved small-scale atomic 
research—for scientific and medical 
purposes. The uranium fields are lo- 
cated in the section termed “a strate- 
gically non-exposed area”—a_ position 
seemingly outside of the Soviet Army’s 
immediate reach. 

° 
Raw Phosphate: After two years of 
negotiations, the Frankfurt, Germany, 
firm of Cheminpex Gmbh. has com- 
pleted a contract with a Jordanian 
mining company for the import of raw 
phosphates from Jordan. If the initial 
2,000-ton delivery proves effective in 
the various process tests to be made, 
larger and larger quantities will be 
ordered. In 1951 Western Germany 
imported approximately 600,000 tons 
of raw phosphates. 

e 
Synthetic Fibers: New synthetic fibers 
will soon appear on the Italian market. 
A polyvinyl fiber with the trade name 
of “Movil” to be introduced first, will 
be manufactured by a factory at Terni 
under a patent owned by the French 
Rhovil Co. The proposed daily out- 
put of the new fiber will equal that 
of the current nylon production in 
Italy. Plans call for Movil to be sold 
at a moderate price for use in spinning 
union yarns with cotton, wool, rayon 
and nylon. 

Du Pont’s Orlon is due to arrive on 
the Italian production scene this fall. 
The same Terni factory has acquired 
the exclusive right to use the U.S. 
company’s patent in Italy. 


° 
England: Britain’s Imperial Chemical 
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Competition is consistent. It demands that 
you come up with a completely new way of 
doing things—or an improved product from the 
old way. Now, you can find all kinds of ideas 


off er you | ! , , to help your business with these low-cost 


ethylene amines: 

ETHYLENE DIAMINE... 
a score of is an intermediate in various organic syntheses, 
such as production of sequestering agents and 
* , manufacture of agricultural fungicides. 
money making - It is valuable for preparing casein and shellac 
ges pee RE ERR solutions and in making thermoplastic 

riethylene Tetramine 


ideas adhesives and aminophylline. 
 _® ie rHVLene TRIAMINE.. 


is a catalyst activator in the “cold” polymerization 
of synthetic rubber and a “short stopper” in 
general synthetic rubber polymerization. It is also 
used in the vulcanization of foam rubber. This 
amine is useful as an anti-livering agent in 
varnishes, as a catalyst for epoxide resins, 

and as an intermediate for asphalt anti-strippers. 


Diethylene Triamine 








Commercially 

Available TRIETHYLENE TETRAMINE and TETRAETHYLENE PENTAMINE . . . 

R ‘ are used in making corrosion inhibitors, 

at ; : ined , demulsifying agents, flotation agents, 

Low-Ceet NH), and ion exchange resins. 
AMINOETHYL ETHANOLAMINE . . . 

is a raw material for the manufacture 

of emulsion breakers, oil-soluble 

wetting agents, and textile 


finishing compounds. 


START with these 

ideas for bettering 

your present product. 

Look into the new 

possibilities these ethylene 
amines suggest. A note or call to 
any Carbide office will give you 
the details, 
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NO. 3 
OF A SERIES 


ON HOW TO 


SACLE, 
MULTIWALL 


Paper Bag 


It is just good 
business to get 
the best possible 
use from your 
multiwalls. 
Here are some 
of the ways to 


Ge 3t...; 




















Use of Hand Trucks... Trucks (and chutes 
and conveyors) should be free of protruding nails, 
splinters, etc. 


'Two-wheel trucks should have wide, extended lips, 
as narrow-blade lips cut into the sacks. Wood or 
metal lip extensions may be added. Sacks should 
be piled flat. Small wooden pallets may be used 
if the truck lip is adequate. 


On four-wheel trucks, sacks should be stacked 
flat and even with the truck edges, with the end 
sacks interlocked. 


How to Lift and Carry ... One man should 
pick up the sack with his hands underneath it, 
preferably at diagonal corners. Two men should 
lift the sack with the hands underneath it, sup- 
porting the four corners. Never grip or pull at, the 
corners. Never drag the sack across the floor. 
Never, with a tied closure, pull at the closed end. 
Carry the sack with the edge resting against the 
body, or flat on the shoulder. 


How to Repair or Overslip Damaged Bags 


If seriously damaged, slip an overslip over the 
damaged bag (with contents intact), then close 
witha wire-tie or string, or roll the top and staple it. 


If the damage is minor, or an overslip is not avail- 
able: 1. Straighten paper near the tear; place 
torn ply, or plies, in original position; clean off 
any loose material or dirt. 2. Apply moistened 
gummed tape, cut 4 or 5 inches longer than the 
tear. Use single, overlapping or crossed patches, 
depending on size and kind of tear. 3. If more 
than one ply is severely ruptured, patch each ply 
separately. 

A 3-inch, 40-Ib. or 50-lb. gummed kraft tape is sat- 
tisfactory. Carry repaired bags with the patched 
side up. 


Want the Whole Story? Ask your Bemis 
Man for free, illustrated copy of Bemis Multiwall 
Packaging Guide. It deals with Storage, Filling 
and Closing, Handling, Palletizing and other im- 
portant subjects. 


If you need cotton or burlap bags also, Bemis is 


your best source. 
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Industries announces it has achieved 
a record sales figure of $735.8 mil- 
lion for the past year, representing an 
increase of 19% over 1950. Total 
exports hit $162 million. 

Looking ahead, I.C.I. plans to triple 
output of nylon polymer and to ex- 
pand sulfa drug production. Further 
developments will include a new 
phthalic anhydride plant and a plant 
to produce “Monastral blue” a pig- 
ment material. 


e 
Amsterdam: Holland’s Unilever Co. 
is busy developing and expanding. 
The firm is currently constructing a 
large plant in Holland for the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents. It is 
also modernizing and expanding its 
edible oil factory at Zwijndrecht and 
its margarine factory at Rotterdam. 


KEY CHANGES. . 


R. B. Lowe: To vice president in 
charge of engineering and construc- 
tion, Bakelite Co. 


R. K. Turner: To vice president in 
charge of production, Bakelite Co. 


Jeff Miller Smith: To assistant’ vice 
president in charge of sales, Arner Co. 


Irwin C. Clare: To assistant director 
of research, C. K. Williams & Co. 


Mark Hoffman To assistant director of 
research, C. K. Williams & Co. 


Jay M. Allen: To manager of manu- 
facturing, television-radio division 
plant, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Charles G. Marshall: To manager, 
United Sterling Chemicals, Inc. 


William H. Schuette: To manager, 
plastics production dept., The Dow 
Chemical Co. 


T. R. Ragland, Jr.: To manager, gas 
procurement dept., Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Co. 


C. M. Blair: To superintendent, Sea- 
drift, Tex. plant, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 


Harley M. Ross: From superintend- 
ent, Texas City plant, to assistant 
works manager, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 


M. F. Ohman: To assistant general 
manager, western div., Dow Chemical 
Co. 

Maurice J. McCarthy: From vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, A. Gross & Co., 
to director of sales, Hardesty & Co. 


George Norman: To sales manager, 
new products div., Corning Glass 
Works. 
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FAIRBANKS=-MORSE DIESELS CAN BE YOUR 


Power Keys — 


Here are the keys that have opened 
the way to adequate, reliable power 
for many plants — small and large. 
They have eliminated the penalty 
paid due to poor power factor, surge 
loads and adverse current charac- 
teristics. 


But, Will They Fit Your Problem? 


Look at the list! Would compact in- 
plant power generation unlock your 
plans for plant expansion . . . eliminate 
the need of using purchased power at 


rates based on high peak demand 
values ... add to current capacity? 
The answer is yes—and it can mean 
the difference between profit and loss 
in your plant. 

If you are seeking the keys to your 
power problem, write us today, out- 
lining your needs. Fairbanks-Morse 
engineering can give you a proved 
answer ... based on over 50 years’ 
experience in industrial and municipal 
power generation. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES «+ 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ¢ ELECTRICAL 


MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES » RAIL CARS » MAGNETOS + FARM MACHINERY 
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For more than 25 years the 
Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany has used U. S. P. 
Glycerine in the Zemacol 
formulation. This year 
‘round seller helps to re- 
lieve the itching and burn- 
ing of a wide variety of skin 
irritations — from eczema- 
like rashes to poison ivy. 
Promoted as the “invisible 
bandage”, Zemacol has 
long been one of Norwich’s 
“top ten” products. 








FULLY ACCEPTED ...FULLY AVAILABLE IN ALL GRADES! 
U. S. PB. Glycerine demonstrates its versatility once again in dermatological 
preparations . .. where it often performs a triple function as humectant, emol- 
lient and solvent. 

The low evaporation loss and unusual viscosity of Glycerine solutions help 
retain medication on irritated surfaces longer. Glycerine is colorless. Its solvent 
properties often make possible clear, uniform solutions of otherwise poorly 
miscible components. 

That’s why manufacturers in the pharmaceutical field look to Glycerine’s 
unique range of properties. Further, users of any volume can count on a firm 
source of supply. Glycerine has become a component of one out of four pre- 
scriptions . . . an ingredient in hundreds of proprietary remedies. Why? We 
review the reasons in a booklet titled “Why Glycerine for Drugs and Cosmetics?” 
\ copy is yours for the asking. 


GLyYceriNnE Propucers’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CW Report 





Shortages Coming, Count on Chemicals 


President’s Materials Policy Commission sees threat to free world’s ability 





to resist agression in shortage of key materials and in rising “real costs” (capital and 
labor expended per unit of material). 


Chemical industry gets top billing as star performer in nation-wide effort 





to solve over-all materials problem. 


Assignment for this industry: 





Find ways to use plentiful 


(instead of 


scarce) materials, learn to recycle materials now being wasted, work with lower 
concentrations of useful materials. 








If the chemical industry is patriotic, 
hard-working, fast-growing, and en- 
dowed with a magical power of in- 
ventiveness and plenty of hard cash, 
it will be able to fill the role that has 
been written for it by the President's 
Materials Policy Commission. 

The Commission’s report, out this 
week, points again and again to the 
materials problems that will have to 
be overcome to ensure the economic 
health and military strength of the 
free world—and most of those prob- 
lems are dropped in the chemical in- 
dustry’s lap. 

Hard Taskmaster: Here, for ex- 
ample, are the six general tasks that 
the Commission wants tackled by in- 
dustrial technology: 

e To foster new techniques for dis- 
covery of minerals. 

e To bring into use materials that 
now lie idle, such as the aluminum 
silicate that is a major constituent of 
the soil. 

e To apply more fully the prin- 
ciple of conserving and recycling ma- 
terials now being lost by rot, fire, cor- 
rosion and dispersion. 

e To learn how to deal with low 
concentrations of useful materials. 

e To develop and use more eco- 
nomically the resources that nature 
can renew, such as timber and agricul- 
tural products. 

e To lessen or eliminate the need 
for scarce materials by substituting 
those that are more abundant. 

Extra Plants Wanted: But the Com- 
mission doesn’t leave the assignment 
in those broad terms; it goes on to 
spell out in detail the specific goals 
it wants industry to achieve during 
the next 25 years. Examples: eco- 
nomic synthesis of oil fuels from lig- 
nite; modify plant methods to use less 
water and decrease water pollution; 
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construction of stand-by plants for 
emergency use. 

“Previous contributions of —tech- 
nology to materials supply have been 
great, but future contributions must 
be greater still,” the Commission in- 
sists. 

The five-man Commission, headed 
by Board Chairman William S. Paley 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, 
was appointed by President Truman 
on Jan. 22, 1951, to study the long- 
range aspects of the nation’s materials 
problem “as distinct from immediate 
defense needs.” Other members: 

Three Engineers: George Rufus 
Brown, Houston, Texas, chairman of 
the board of trustees of William M. 
Rice Institute; member of American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, and American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 

Arthur H. Bunker, New York, presi- 
dent and director of Climax Molyb- 
denum Co.; also director of Ameri- 
can Metal Co., Ltd., Firth Sterling 
Steel and Carbide Co., and the Leh- 
man Corp. 

Eric Hodgins, Sarasota, Fla., mem- 
ber of board of editors of Fortune 
magazine; former managing editor of 
Technology Review at M.I.T. and 
former vice-president of Time, Inc. 

Edward S. Mason, Cambridge, 
Mass., dean of Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Public Administration; vice- 
president of the American Economic 
Association; and vice-chairman of the 
Research Advisory Board for the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

No Glib Approach: Reinforced by 
a 117-man staff that included a num- 
ber of chemical engineers and indus- 
trialists, the Commission approached 
its assignment soberly and with dili- 


gent attention to detail. For example, 
the Commission took pains not to 
overlook this unusual source for vana- 
dium: 

“A tiny sea-organism, the tunicate, 
extracts vanadium from the minute 
concentration—three parts in 100 mil- 
lion—in which it exists in the sea.” 

The report includes rosy forecasts 
on future production and consump- 
tion of many chemical products— 
plastics, ruhber, petrochemicals, lig- 
nin and cellulose derivatives. These 
predictions assume a continued ex- 
panding economy; they do not allow 
for the demands that would be caused 
by a major war. 

A Business Creed: Here is the Com- 
mission’s business philosophy in a 
nutshell: “We share the belief of the 
American people in the principle of 
Growth. We believe in private enter- 
prise as the most efficacious way of 
performing industrial tasks in the 
United States. We believe that the 
destinies of the United States and 
the rest of the free non-Communist 
world are inextricably bound to- 
gether.” 

That’s the cornerstone of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations to the 
President on economic matters. The 
Commission takes a particularly vi- 
cious swing at the nation’s “Buy 
American” policy, and argues that the 
national materials policy should be 
founded squarely on the principle of 
buying at the least cost possible for 
equivalent values, whether the sup- 
plier lives in Kansas or Afghanistan. 

Not Alarmist: Although seriously 
concerned about the outlook that 
America’s sources “are weakening un- 
der the constantly increasing strain 
of demand,” the Commission carefully 
avoids any alarmist tone in its five- 
volume report. (Two volumes are 
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CW Report 


Coal Processing—1950 Production and Forecasts 
for 1955 and 1975 


1950 
—~ CARBONIZED (million tons) 
ucts: 


“Steel sea ingot tons) 

Tar (million gallons) 
Ammonia sulfate (million Ibs.) 
Crude light oil (million gal.) 


COAL HYDROGENATED (million tons) 


roducts: 
Liquid fuel (1,000 bbl. a day) 
Phenol (million Ibs.) 
Cresol (million Ibs.) 
Ammonia (thousand tons) 
Sulfur amend tons) 
(million gall 
Toluene (million gallons) 
Xylenes (million gallons) 
Naphthalene (million Ibs.) 
COAL GASIFIED (million tons) 
Products: 
Ammonia (thousand tons) 
Methanol (million gallons) 
Liquid fuel (1,000 bbl. per day) 
Sulfur (thousand tons) 
Ethyl alcohol (million gallons) 





ecoooo ooocooocooooo 


* Production of these chemicals depends on number of hydrogenation plants installing special equip- 
ment. 





Synthetic Fuel Plants 


Coal 
Hydro- 


genation 


Gas 


Oil Shale synthesis 





Plant production capacity 


(barrels per day) 25,000 


50,000 
80, 000 143,000 184,000 


133.5 238.0 306.0 
2,040 3,440 4,200 


44,000 88,000 


30,000 30,000 
239,000 


397.00 
4,560 





Plant steel requirements (tons) 
Total first cost 
(millions of dollars) 
Total employes needed 
Raw materials needed: 


fe Oil shale (tons per ~ 
Coal (11,000 Btu per Ib.) 
~ (tons per day) 


16,500 
17.30 


22,800 
26.60 


cost 





(cents per gallon) 





Synthetic Fuel Plants—Anticipated Production in 1975 


Coal 
Hydro- 


genation 


Oil 

Shale 
Motor gasoline (thousand barrels per day) 905 905 
L.P.G. (thousand barrels per day) 111 
Diesel fuel (thousand barrels per day) 384 
Fuel oil (thousand barrels per day) 


Total liquid fuels 
(thousand barrels per day) 


Phenol (thousand Ibs. per day) 
Cresol (thousand Ibs. per day) 
Ammonia (tons - — 

Sulfur (tons per 

Benzene mono? gal. per day) 
Toluene (thousand gal. per on 
Xylene (thousand gal. per day) 
Ethylbenzene (1,000 Ibs. per day) 
Naphthalene (1, 000 Ibs. per day) 
Ethyl aleohol (1, 000 gal. per ~ 
Propyl alcohol (1, 000 gal. per day) 
Aldehydes (thousand Ibs. per day) 


Gas 
Synthesis 





* Production assumed in only one plant. 
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published, two more will be released 
later, and the fifth will be secret be- 
cause of its data on atomics.) 

“Today, throughout the industrial 
world, but centering inevitably in the 
heavily industrialized United States, 
the resulting Materials Problem bears 
down with considerable severity,” the 
Commission remarks with masterly 
restraint. 

It sums up this problem like this: 
Consumption of almost all materials 
is increasing at compound rates and 
thus is pressing harder and harder 
against resources which, whatever else 
they may be doing, are not similarly 
expanding. 

Among the Commission’s recom- 
mendations: a complete census of the 
minerals industry every five years; 
increased research, in cooperation 
with private industry and universities; 
governmental agreements with re- 
source countries to encourage and 
protect investment abroad; increased 
technical assistance to resource coun- 
tries; repeal of the “Buy American” 
act. 

No Bashfulness: The Commission 
is anything but bashful in setting up 
targets for the chemical industry to 
shoot at. In nearly every instance 
where the Commissioners foresaw a 
future pinch in supply or cost of some 
essential material, they call on the 
chemical industry to try to come up 
with a solution. 

In the case of such relatively abun- 
dant materials as aluminum, coal, 
sulfur and salt, the Commission says 
“technology has the task of holding 
costs down.” For scarce materials like 
manganese, fluorspar and _ hydrocar- 
bons, “the question is whether the 
material is irreplaceable . . . or 
whether some more plentiful mate- 
rial can give the same service.” Other 
materials are abundant but are little 
used; the problem “is essentially one 
of learning how to produce and to 
use them in larger quantities and at 
lower cost.” 

Mark, Get Set, Go: Jumping from 
the general to the specific, the Com- 
mission then fires the gun to start the 
nation’s chemical companies off on a 
race to solve scores of individual ma- 
terial puzzles. 

For a nitrogen fixation process that 
promises to produce nitric acid at a 
cost competitive with that from syn- 
thetic ammonia, satisfactory refrac- 
tories have not yet been found to line 
the reaction chamber. 

In chlorine manufacture, with the 
annual demand expected to rise to 
around 8 million tons by 1975, the 
problem is to find a market for the 
caustic soda produced along with it. 
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When our representatives travel to the far corners 
of the earth, they find that word of Chemico’s activi- 
ties has gone before them. 


Yes, people will talk . . . and carry the news of 
Chemico accomplishments in the design and con- 
struction of plants for the production of heavy chem- 
icals: fertilizers for India, Mexico, the Philippine 
Islands and Egypt; sulfuric acid for Canada, Eng- 
land, Formosa and Brazil; urea for Japan; sulfur 
recovery for Colombia; pickle liquor recovery for 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


ki 


People 
wll tal; 


“it's designed by Chemico” 


1% »” dy , 


the Union of South Africa, to name a few. And 
naturally these are in addition to numerous large- 
scale projects in the United States. 


Chemico has created, designed and erected more 
than 800 installations during the past 37 years that 
have given people much to talk about. That’s why 
“Discuss it with Chemico” has become a byword of 
those who need new facilities or additional plant 
capacity to meet the world’s ever-expanding heavy 
chemical needs. 


CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICA CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 


Chemico plants 
are profitable 


investments 





Processing ACTH in Stokes 
Vacuum freeze-drying equip- 
ment at Armour Laborator- 
ies, Chicago, IIlinois. 


New serums made by vacuum freeze-drying 

give promise of wiping out the plague of hog cholera 
which for a century or more has cost the world 
incalculable millions of dollars. 


New hormones made by vacuum freeze-drying 
from hog glands are effecting dramatic alleviation 
or cure of arthritis and many other diseases. 


Vacuum freeze-drying — one of many modern 
techniques pioneered by Stokes and carried out 
commercially with Stokes equipment — captures life, 
defies oxidation, halts aging, preserves potency, 

for the benefit of mankind. 


Stokes engineers invite consultation on modern 
vacuum techniques of chemical processing — drying, 
impregnating, metallizing — of pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals and many industrial products. 


Vacuum freeze-drying of hog 
cholera serum at Pitman- 


Moore Laboratories, Zions- STOKES MAKES 
ville, Indiana. : 
Plastics Molding Presses, 
Industrial Tabletting 
and Powder Metal Presses, 


| Permniilba tani, 
STOKES eee 


High Vacuum Pumps and Gages, 
Special Machinery 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY, 5528 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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To add to the sulfur supply and 
also to reduce air pollution, the Com- 
mission wants someone to find a way 
to recover elusive sulfur dioxide from 
low concentration in industrial com- 
bustion gases. 

Worry, Worry: Brooding over the 
annual cost of some 8 billion dollars 
for corrosion prevention and replace- 
ment of corroded iron and steel, the 
Commission asks acceleration of re- 
search work to reduce this cost. 

When it comes to aluminum, two 
things are bothering the Commission- 
ers. One is the need for a cheap 
method to make aluminum metal out 
of clay; the other is the loss of valu- 
able fluorine in the decomposition of 
cryolite in the Hall process of fluxing 
alumina. 

A covetous eye is cocked at phos- 
phate rock because it contains 3 to 
4% fluorine, and the Commission 
wistfully calculates that this rock 
could be the source of more than 
600,000 tons of calcium fluoride a 
year if economic methods can be de- 
veloped for recovering most of that 
fluorine as a by-product of phosphate 
processing. 

Oil, Wood & Silicon: Out of seven 
tasks assigned for hydrocarbon tech- 
nology, three fall in the province of 
petrochemistry: develop economic 
methods of coal hydrogenation for 
simultaneous production of liquid 
fuels and chemicals, especially ben- 
zene and phenol; develop techniques 
for large-scale production of aromat- 
ic chemicals, not only by dehydro- 
genation of naphthenes but also by 
processing straight chain hydrocar- 
bons; and complete development of 
oil production from shale. 

Grieving over the fact that only 
about 50% of the wood cut down in 
the forest finds its way into lumber 
and other semi-finished products, the 
Commission demands “improved phys- 
ical and chemical processing.” It 
particularly wants further research on 
improving pulping techniques and 
utilizing wood residues, possibly in 
hydrolysis to produce sugars. 

With silicon so plentiful, the Com- 
mission urges technology “to find 
some way to impart ductility to me- 
tallic silicon.” 

Polymers & Sea Salts: Hardly any 
materials problem is too minuscule to 
escape the Commission’s avid atten- 
tion. It wants to spur research on 
production of synthetic mica and syn- 
thetic asbestos, just as it wats petro- 
leum companies to expand facilities 
substantially to meet the expected de- 
mand for greatly increased supplies 
of polymeric materials over the next 
25 years. 
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Cyclic Finished Products—1950 Production and 
Projected Production for 1955 and 1975 


(millions of pounds) 1975 


Dyes 

Color lakes and toners 
Medicals 

Flavor and perfume materials 
Resins and plastics 

Rubber chemicals 
Plasticizers 

Surfactants 

Insecticides 


Total finished products 
Cyclic elastomers (GR-S) 


vents 


Total, all cyclic end-use chemicals 





Synthetic Fuel Production 


Estimated daily out-put from a coal hydrogenation plant having capacity of 
30,000 barrels per day, provided with additional equipment. 


3,200 barrels per day 
4,600 barrels per day 
6,400 barrels per day 
Benzene 80,000 gallons per day 
Toluene 143,000 gallons per day 
Xylenes 
Mixed aromatics 
Ethylbenzenes 
Naphthalene 

henol 
m-p Cresol 
1,3,5-Xylenol 
Ammonia 
Sulfur 60 tons per day 


Aviation gasoline 
Motor gasoline 
LPG 





Phenol—1950 Production and Projected Production 
for 1955 and 1975 


(millions of pounds) 


For phenolic resins 
For chemicals 

For solvent refining 
For export 
Miscellaneous uses 


Total 





Benzene—1950 Production and Projected Production 
for 1955 and 1975 


950 1955 1975 
Millions Percent Millions Millions 
of Total of Ibs. of Ibs. 


For phenol 29.1 
For styrene 34 
For aniline 





— 
ox 
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For diphenyls 
For maleic anhydride 
For synthetic detergents 
For dichlorobenzenes 
Monochlorobenzene (other than 
DDT, phenol and aniline) 
Nitrobenzene (other than aniline) 
Miscellaneous chemicals and solvents 12 


Total 187 


| HrOro WOM 10 


| 


8 


* Not including benzene requirements for aviation gosoline. 
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Styrene—1950 Production and Projected Production 
for 1955 and 1975 

















(millions of pounds) 1950 1955 1975 
For styrene resins 355 620 2,135 
For GR-S rubber 175 380 1,800 
Total 540 1,000 3,935 
Naphthalene—1950 Production and Projected 
Production for 1955 and 1975 
(millions of pounds) 1950 1955 1975 
Crude naphthalene: 
For phthalic anhydride 335 550 3,060 
For refined naphthalene 120 150 260 
Total 455 700 120 
Refined naphthalene: 
For dyes and intermediates 64 80 150 
For moth repellents 19 24 30 
For surfactants 6 8 16 
For leather manufacture 6 8 10 
Miscellaneous uses 5 8 10 
Total 100 128 216 
Phthalic Anhydride—1950 Production and Projected 
Production for 1955 and 1975 
(millions of pounds) 1950 1955 1975 
For alkyd resins 120 200 1,200 
For phthalate esters 83 138 830 
For dyestuffs 15 25 65 
For food and drugs 7 12 32 
Miscellaneous 15 25 65 
Total phthalic anhydride 240 400 2,192 





Predicted Requirements for Aromatic Hydrocarbons 


(millions of pounds) 






























































65 


70 


1955 1960 1975 
Benzene 2,881 3,630 6,651 
Toluene* 495 635 1,060 
Ortho-xylene 272 349 686 
Para-xylene 27 114 756 
Other xylenes, including mixtures 400 550 900 
*—Exclusive of TNT. 
FORECAST OF SYNTHETIC-FUEL PRODUCTION 
an FROM OIL SHALE AND COAL 
ee 
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Noting that only a small part of 
the oceans’ wealth is being recovered 
and used by man, the Commission 
believes technologists should bear 
down on how to take more salts and 
elements from the seas and also on 
how to utilize the oceans as a source 
of fresh water. 


Paint Future Bright: “All indica- 
tions point toward an expanding de- 
mand for paints,” the Commission 
states. “New applications for paints, 
brought about by such products as 
the water-thinnable paints, may ob- 
tain new markets more rapidly than 
other types of surfacing will take mar- 
kets away.” 

Similar optimism prevails in other 
sections of the report. Titanium-based 
pigments are spoken of as “the back- 
bone of the white pigment segment 
of the paint industry,” and “it is prob- 
able that future demand will be sub- 
stantially greater.” 

As to resilient floor coverings, as- 
phalt tile is nominated as “likely to 
continue in first place in yardage sales 
in the commercial field,” but “there 
is high expectation for what the new- 
er plastic materials can offer.” 


Assembly of Experts: To survey the 
future of chemicals made from coke, 
coal-tar and petroleum, the Commis- 
sion obtained specially prepared re- 
ports from an assembly of experts. 
Eight members of the Koppers Co. 
research staff contributed a chapter 
on coal products and chemicals; Gus- 
taf Egloff of Universal Oil Products 
Co. wrote on “Oil and Gas as Indus- 
trial Raw Materials”; and the Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co. turned in 
“Forecasts for Petroleum Chemicals.” 

These reports, made up as a pub- 
lic service and at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment, are teeming with facts, fig- 
ures and forecasts, and some of the 
prognostications don’t jibe with each 
other. The Commission reports all the 
divergent views and lets the reader 
take his choice. 


Big New Business: Keen interest is 
shown in synthetic fuels from coal 
and shale. One report predicts that 
hydrogenation and direct gasification 
of coal will probably develop into ma- 
jor industries over the next 25 years. 

“These two new methods, plus the 
recovery of oil from oil shale, will 
form the basis for a huge synthetic 
oil and by-product chemical indus- 
try,” the Koppers scientists maintain. 
“In addition, direct gasification of 
coal will be the first step in manu- 
facture of synthetic ammonia and 
methanol.” 

Benzene, naphthalene and cresols 
are in short supply, but coal hydro- 
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Top management men who want 


TONNAGE CHEMICALS 


of controlled purity 


... always make time 


fo see this man 








Top management men, today, are searching 
out the quickest and soundest ways to solve new 
development and manufacturing problems. 


Purchasing agents know the need is urgent— 
the pace is swift—new demands are constantly pouring 
in on them. 


How to get faster, more accurate production? 
How to alter processes to save time? Where to get 
chemicals of defined and exacting purity to 
achieve these ends? 


When tonnage chemicals are required with small and 
exacting tolerances, the purchasing agent knows 
where to turn. He—and his associates—set aside time 
to see the Baker man. 





In many instances, Baker has the particular chemical 
you want—of controlled purity—right in its own line. 
If not, Baker may be able to make it—and to 

your specifications—provided your requirements 
are large enough for economic manufacturing. 


If you have chemical problems, discuss them with 
the Baker man when he comes in. If you are in 

a rush, write or telephone direct. We’d be glad to 
try and help you. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Executive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


fake Baker Chemicals 
a REAGENT © FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
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The Dow Chemical Company 

Department AS 42 

Midland, Michigan 

Please send me a free copy of THE DOW CAUSTIC SODA HANDBOOK 
Nome__ 

Company 


Address 
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genation appears to promise a long- 
range correction, they continue. In 
fact, hydrogenation may provide 
cresols and cresylic acids “consider- 
ably in excess of future requirements.” 

Shale in the Spotlight: With this 
country using oil at a rate of more 
than 2.5 billion barrels a year, and 
with proved oil reserves of only about 
30 billion barrels, the Koppers staff 
expects the industry to turn the spot- 
light very soon on shale, which con- 
tains an estimated 100 billion bar- 
rels of oil. 

“Strategic considerations,” they 
write, “might make it desirable to 
increase synthetic production in or- 
der to decrease imports, which are 
estimated to be 25% of total domes- 
tic production in 1960 and about 45% 
in 1970.” 

In 1975, synthetic fuels production 
is expected to include 1.4 million 
barrels of shale oil per day, 0.8 mil- 
lion barrels a day from coal hydro- 
genation, and 0.7 million barrels a 
day from the Fischer-Tropsch gas 
synthesis. 

Year of Decision: The big increase 
in synthetic fuel production is ex- 
pected to begin about 1960. The 
Koppers staff calculated probable 
costs of building and operating vari- 
ous types and sizes of synthetic fuels 
plants, and decided that an oil shale 
plant turning out 50,000 barrels of 
liquid fuel per day could produce 
gasoline at 11.15¢ a gallon. 

Two other methods of processing 
coal—oxidation and extraction—are 
commented on in the report by the 
Koppers octet. Laboratory and _pilot- 
plant experiments with coal oxidation 
have produced humic acids, polycar- 
boxylic aromatic acids, and solid in- 
soluble products. Coal extraction, 
which has not yet been used much 
commercially, yields montan wax, 
special pitches, ash-free coal and coke, 
and coking coals made from noncok- 
ing coals. | 


Predicted Requirements 
for Rayon 

1953 
404 
1,616 
912 
91 
963 
94 


1960 1975 


505 798 
2,020 3,198 


Carbon bisulfide 
Sulfuric acid 
Acetic anhydride 
Acetone 

Sulfur 


Methane 187 


Tenfold Increase: Continuation of 
recent trends would lead to a state 
of affairs in which each family in the 
U.S., on the average, by 1975 would 
be spending about $600 a year for 
plastics materials. Because this seems 
improbable, the forecasters are will- 
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Cresols—1950 Production and Projected Production for 
1955 end 1975 


(millions of pounds) 


For phenolic resins 

For plasticizer (tricresy! phosphate) 
For ore flotation 

For disinfectants 

For carbon removal (engine cl 
For lubricating oil refining 
For lubricating oil additives 
For textile processing 
Miscellaneous uses 








Total cresols and cresylic acid 





Acetylene for Manufacture of Chemicals—1950 Produc- 
tion and Projected Production for 1955 and 1975 


Total acetylene (millions of Ibs.) 
Acetylene from carbide (millions of Ibs.) 
Calcium carbide usage (millions of Ibs.) 
Coke usage (thousands of tons) 





Synthetic Fibers—Predicted Production 
(millions of pounds) 


1950 1953 
Nylon 

Orlon 

Acrilan 

Dynel 

Dacron 

Miscellaneous 


(*)—Total for Orlon, Acrilan and Dynel predicted as 1,200 million pounds. 
(**)—Experimental quantities only. 





Predicted Requirements for Olefins 
(millions of pounds) 


Ethylene (maximum use) 

Ethylene (excluding its use where replaceable by 
acetylene) 

Propylene 

Butylene (normal) 

lso-butylene 

Higher olefins 





FORECAST OF PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
FROM DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, SYNTHETICS, AND IMPORTS 


| 





| 
| 
{ 


| Total Demand 
PAD nto | ae 

Petroleum imports 

OS A a ie consent 





Domestic Petroleum Production | 


nee 


Million Barrels per Doy 
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Major Plastics—Predicted Petrochemical Requirements 


(millions of pounds) 


Acetylene 
mmonia 
Benzene 
Ethylene 
Formaldehyde 


m-Xylene 





Predicted Requirements for Methane and Natural Gas 


(millions of pounds) 


1955 1960 
Methane: 

For all chemicals except carbon black, ammonia, 
and that part of acetylene which may be used for 
chemicals derivable from ethylene 

For ammonia only 

For carbon black only 


Acetylene: 

For all chemicals except those derivable from ethylene 1,046 1,846 
Ammonia 5,200 6,400 
Pentanes 35 50 


3,104 


5,968 
24,800 23,850 


1975 





Predicted Requirements for Synthetic Fibers 


(Excluding Rayon) 
(millions of pounds) 


1950 1953 
Ethylene (1) 21.5 102 
Ethylene (2) ee 
—= (3) 20 
Acrylonitrile 9.4 
pdeoame cyanide B 5.3 
Ammonia | 26.6 
Benzene 147 
p-Xylene im 
Methane ( 3.5 





INITIAL GOST OF SYNTHETIC-FUEL PLANTS 
IN DOLLARS PER BARREL DAILY CAPACITY 
PRICE BASIS 1950 
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ing to settle for a tenfold increase in 
use of plastics by 1975. 

Only nominal im€rease in the usage 
of dyes is expected, but production 
of synthetic detergents of the alkyl 
benzenoid type is placed at 500%, 
and for output of organic herbicides 
like 2,4-D, “a tenfold expansion to 
about 300 million pounds in 25 years 
is considered conservative.” 

Supporting Witness: Egloff, con- 
fining himself to considerations of 
chemicals from oil and natural gas, 
makes predictions that are roughly 
parallel to, but not identical with, 
those made by the Koppers people. 

He sees methyl chloride produc- 
tion rising from about 37 million 
pounds in 1951 to “possibly 100 mil- 
lion or more” within 20 years, for 
example. Propane, “one of the most 
important raw materials for chemi- 
cals,” will be in increasing demand 
for many years. Total requirements 
for ethylene are expected to climb 
from 1,536 million pounds in 1950 
to a whopping 10,400 million pounds 
in 1975. 

More than 2 billion pounds of 
ethylene will be needed in 1975 for 
making of ethyl alcohol alone, Dr. 
Egloff says, and if there’s a war, an 
additional 100 to 200 million pounds 
would be needed. A production of at 
least 200 million pounds of polyethy- 
lene by 1955 could be utilized, and, 
“unless some far superior materials 
are developed in the meantime, the 
1-billion-pound mark could be reached 
before 1975.” 

Cleanliness Era Foreseen: Deter- 
gent production, Egloff feels, should 
be raised to 2 billion pounds by 1955 
and possibly 4 billion by 1975. Future 
demand for DDT may rise from 
about 100 million pounds in 1951 to 
twice that quantity in 1975. Plas- 
ticizer requirements are forecast as 
rising by threefold by 1975, and that 
year’s synthetic rubber production is 
set at 2 million long tons. 

Industrial expansion figures are 
highlighted in the report by Standard 
Oil Development Co., which has com- 
puted the investments that will be 
needed in each five-year period to 
1975 for eight branches of the chemi- 
cal industry. 

All the data and recommendations 
contained in the five-volume report, 
the Commission concludes, are in 
support of this major premise: 

“The over-all objective of a na- 
tional materials policy for the United 
States should be to insure an ade- 
quate and dependable flow of ma- 
terials at the lowest cost consistent 
with national security and with the 
welfare of friendly nations.” 
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now available in pilot-plant quantities 
Properties of a typical sample of Jefferson’s Propylene Carbonate are: 

Boiling point, °C 242 
Freezing point, °C —45 
Flash point (open cup), °F 270 
Refractive index at 20°C 1.4209 
Specific gravity, 20/4 °C 1.2057 
Appearance Mobile water-white liquid 
Viscosity, centistokes 
at —40°F 19.4 


at 100°F 1.67 
at 210°F 0.78 


Suggested Applications: You may obtain technical informa- 


hydraulic fluids 

solvent and selective solvent 
chemical intermediate 
hydroxypropylating agent 


efferson 





CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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tion and experimental samples* for 
research and development by writing 
to our Market Development Divi- 
sion, Dept. B. 


* Ethylene Carbonate samples 
and data are also available. 


Essential Chemicals From 
Hydrocarbon Sources: 


Ethylene Oxide 
Ethylene Glycol 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Diethylene Glycol 
Monoethanolamine 
Diethanclamine 
Triethanolamine 








They’ve just got to match! 


The twins won’t have to worry. The colors of their 
brand new birthday dresses match right on the button! 
For the American dye industry licked the basic prab- 
lems of color uniformity long before they were born. 

Precise color matching is just one of the demands 
that must be met by the nation’s dye manufacturers. 
The rainbow of dyestuffs they produce must be fast 
to light, laundering and wear. They must apply easily 
and uniformly to the modern synthetic fiber like 
nylon, as well as cotton, wool, linen and silk. Indeed, 
few other products in the world demand such a high 
degree of quality control in their manufacture. 

This was one of the many factors we had in mind 


when we recently formed our Fine Chemicals Division 
for manufacturing dyestuffs. As a basic producer of 
coal chemicals, including the important intermediates 
from which a great many dyes are made, we're in 
a position to closely control and maintain the high 
quality and purity of Pittsburgh Dyestuffs from coal 
to the finished colors. 

This unique basic position—which offers definite 
advantages to buyers of Pittsburgh agricultural chem- 
icals, plasticizers, protective coatings, and the prod- 
ucts of our other integrated divisions—will soon be 
helping the nation’s textile industry to produce tomor- 
row’s brighter and better materials. : 





The Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
is a basic producer of 
COAL CHEMICALS PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
PLASTICIZERS ACTIVATED CARBONS 
COKE CEMENT PIG IRON 
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New Grease Beats the Heat 


Phthalocyanine gelling agent is the key to the superior 





heat-resistance of Naval Research Laboratory’s new greases. 


Earmarked for the military, the lubricants have never- 





theless sparked a brisk civilian industrial interest. 


Cost is steep, but could be offset by economies of ma- 


chine design offered by good high-temperature lubrication. 


Without so much as a “by-your-leave,” 
grease researchers have made off with 
the darling of the pigment chemist. 
Copper phthalocyanine, once the ex- 
clusive chattel of the pigment indus- 
try, now seems destined for a new— 
and more versatile—existence. For its 
emancipation, it can thank research- 
ers V. G. Fitzsimmons, R. L. Merker 
and C. R. Singleterry of Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

The Navy trio has developed a new 
lubricating grease formulation, with 
copper phthalocyanine as the gelling 
agent, that performs satisfactorily over 
the —80 F to +400 F temperature 
range. To be sure, it’s a_ silicone 
grease. But in this case, at least, the 
silicones’ well-deserved thunder has 
been stolen by the phthalocyanine. 

To the uninitiated, —80 F to 400 F 
may mean little where greases are 
concerned. Lubrication engineers, 
however, will recognize this temper- 
ature span as a new departure in 
grease performance. High-tempera- 
ture limit for grease lubricants in the 
past has been about 300 F. 

Above this point oxidation, decom- 
position and thinning seriously attack 


common soap gelling agents, render 
conventional greases next to useless. 
But with the phthalocyanine, it ap- 
pears that the high-temperature limit 
is now set by the chemical and ther- 
mal stability of the oils available for 
grease formulation rather than the 
gelling agent. 

This happy state of affairs harks 
directly back to the nature of the 
phthalocyanine. A copper-complexed 
porphyrin ring structure, it’s remark- 
ably stable to oxidation, chemical at- 
tack and heat. Even at 900 F and 
thereabouts, there is no decomposi- 
tion, only sublimation—and that must 
be induced by vacuum. 

As would be expected, greases bene- 
fit in a striking way from this dura- 
bility. Fitzsimmons, Merker and 
Singleterry report that the phthalocya- 
nine-gelled greases they have investi- 
gated retain a useful grease structure 
for extended intervals at temperatures 
above 300 F. Because of their lower 
sensitivity to oxidation, they have 
longer storage lives at normal temper- 
atures than soap-gelled lubricants. 

Of special interest to design engi- 
neers are the phthalocyanine: greases’ 


oe 


NRL’S FITZSIMMONS (left) and SINGLETERRY; Temperature barrier scaled. 
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High 
Capacity 
Model 








© So simple anyone 
can operate it! 

© Just set it 
and forget it! 

0 © Slashes operating 
costs! 

Audomalic 
VACUUM & PRESSURE 


CONTROL . 
Write for 


Descriptive 
Bulletin ICM-96 
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of hiring scientific personnel 
and modern equipment for re 
search work is increasingly self- 
evident. 


Cumulative knowledge, an in- 
stant start, avoidance of tem- 
porarily expanding personnel 
and facilities are but a few of 
the manifest advantages. 


Whether it be claim substanti- 
ation, formulation, stability, 
packaging and every form of 
chemical service, we are at 
your command. 


If you're puzzled on how to 
start or expand your research 
facilities, why not confer? No 
obligation. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


in West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON PACKAGING 


Ideal for granulatea substances, powders, 
goaps, abrasives, even some liquids and 
semi-liquids, Keiding Molded Paper Con- 
tainers are amazingly strong, light in 
weight and low in cost. 
You may find many economical uses for 
these containers. They're sturdy enough 
for shipping, attractive enough for a sales 
and display package, these containers are 
available in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. Standard color is white. Write for 
prices and samples. 

Available in nine sizes, ranging from 1 pint 

te 3 gals., with covers tight-fitting. (Not ree 

ded for shipping liquids.) 





KEIDING PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


3048 North 34th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wis 


Largest Manufacturer of Molded Paper Containers 











CHEMICALS 
OILS 
WAXES 


GLYCINE N. F. 


(AMINO ACETIC ACID) 


MONOCHLORACETIC 
ACID 


SODIUM 
CHLORACETATE 


SODIUM ACETATE 
ANHYDROUS 





ROSENTHAL BERCOW (0., inc. 


25 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS “RODRUG” 
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low bleeding rate and resistance to 
softening at elevated temperatures. 
Significance: Softer consistency greas- 
es can be formulated which lessen 
torque requirements on engines at 
very low temperatures. 

Crying Demand: Specific applica- 
tions for the new phthalocyanine-sili- 
cone grease are for the most part con- 
jectural at this time. It was developed 
primarily for the Air Force, whose 
plans for the material are well-cloaked 
in the wraps of security regulations. 
But this much is no secret: There is 
a crying demand for high-temperature 
lubricants for aircraft electronic equip- 
ment. Because of the difficulty of dis- 
sipating heat in the thin atmospheres 
of great heights, the need mounts 
with the ever-increasing operating 
altitudes of modern military airplanes. 

Nor is high-temperature (above 
300 F) lubrication exclusively a mili- 
tary problem. The NRL researchers 
report a brisk. industrial interest re- 
flected in their correspondence with 
manufacturers of electronic devices, 
electric motors, optical instruments, 
chemical processing equipment, ball 
bearings and heavy chemicals. 

Moreover, industry’s role in the de- 
velopment of phthalocyanine greases 
is more than that of the interested 
onlooker. Du Pont’s organic chemicals 
department worked out manufactur- 
ing methods for a suitable phthalocy- 
anine. Texas Co. is now supplying 
test samples (to government agencies 
only). The petroleum and automotive 
industries have established a joint 
committee to supervise a test pro- 
gram. More than 100 manufacturers 
in a number of fields are cooperating 
in this work. 

Cost of the new phthalocyanine- 
silicone grease is still an undecided 
issue; but one that won't bar the way 
to military utilization. Best estimated 
price is about $5 a pound—pretty 
steep compared to current “high- 
temperature” greases which sell for 
approximately 50¢ a pound and even 
special-application diester greases 
pegged at about $2.50 a pound. 

Not Fatal: Yet a stiff price may not 
be a fatal drawback. The NRL team 
states: “The obvious economies in 
equipment design and operating pro- 
cedures which reliable lubrication at 
temperatures of 300 F or above makes 
possible are so great that the higher 
cost of such a lubricant is negligible 
in comparison.” 

To illustrate their point, the re- 
searchers point out that the use of the 
grease in conjunction with silicone- 
insulated wires and heat-stable ball 
bearings permits design of electric 
motors for a new high in operating 


temperature, consequent volume and 
weight reductions by factors of one- 
half or two-thirds. 

The book on phthalocyanine-gelled 
greases has only just been opened. 
Continuing research is a certainty. 
The use of phthalocyanines to gel oils 
other than silicones (petroleum, etc.) 
is one intriguing avenue of explora- 
tion. As a matter of fact, one formu- 
lation of copper phthalocyanine with 
diester oils has already been tried, is 
promising as a lifetime lubricant for 
instruments and electric control equip- 
ment. 

Additional effort doubtless will also 
be directed toward the search for 
superior phthalocyanines. Copper 
phthalocyanine has received most at- 
tention thus far. But copper poly- 
chlorophthalocyanine, for example, 
shows better oxidation resistance in 
pigment applications. Moreover, it’s 
an effective gelling agent in oils and 
may well prove better suited to some 
grease requirements. 


Philippine Gift 

A new, clinically-promising, broad- 
spectrum antibiotic has been discover- 
ed by researchers of Eli. Lilly & Co. 
(Indianapolis, Ind.). It’s called Tloty- 
cin, was first isolated from soil samples 
taken from the Philippines. 

In laboratory tests, the new drug was 
effective against many penicillin-sus- 
ceptible bacteria plus the causative 
organisms of typhus, undulant fever 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Ilotycin doesn’t broaden the bac- 
tericidal spectrum of antibiotics, but 
it does possess one outstanding and 
eminently desirable feature: freedom 
from toxic after-effects. 

Experimental animals easily toler- 
ated massive doses of the new anti- 
biotic without evidence of toxicity or 
gastro-intestinal disturbance. Clinical 
tests further confirm this finding. 
More than 100 human patients re- 
ceived the drug, suffered no serious 
nausea or diarrhea as a consequence. 
And persons known to be sensitive 
to penicillin came through in like 
fashion. 

Gastro-intestinal tolerance of this 
kind is somewhat out of character for 
a broad-spectrum antibiotic. In gen- 
eral, they are fatal to some intestinal 
bacteria, upset the normal digestive 
balance. 

Also in Ilotycin’s favor is its amen- 
ability to oral administration. Patients 
treated thus far have received it as 
a capsuled powder, which produced 
peak levels of concentration in the 
blood about one hour after admin- 
istration. 

The discovery of the antibiotic 
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TIME- 
PROVEN 
CARBOY POINTS 


Gayner glass is fully annealed. Max- 
imum Shock-resistance for sofety. 


ba Uniform, heavy walls. Strong, dur- 


able, greatest serviceability. 


Easy to clean because it’s GLASS. 
Re-usable for same or different 
liquids. 

Resistant to chemical attack. No 
pores or pits to absorb water or 
chemicals. 


a Bottle held firmly by cork wedges. 


All corners of box securely cushioned. 
Light in weight—low return costs, 


Box is clear, sturdy, seasoned white 
pine. Bottle easy to install; conve- 
nient to handle and store. 


BB Approved by Bureau of Explosives. 
mw Ke Standard 13-gallon carboy 





CHAPTER FOUR 


The glass acid carboy has a long and interesting history — 
especially from a standpoint of design, utility and service. 


When Gayner introduced the first glass carboys 57 years ago, 
these containers were blown in open clay molds and were shaped 
like balloons. Sizes varied from 91% to 13 gallons, and nearly 
every user specified a different size, for contents ranging from 
75 to 100 lbs. 


In 1937, Gayner Glass and all leading chemical manufacturers 
standardized on the 13-gallon carboy (up to 200 lb. contents) — 
long since streamlined in design, packed and cushioned in 
seasoned weather-proofed wood cases designed for long, safe, 
low-cost service. 


Gayner has pioneered many major improvements in glass 
carboys since 1895. From the Spanish-American War, through 
two World Wars, Gayner carboys have served—and still are 
serving —nearly every leading chemical manufacturer from coast 
to coast. And because GLAss is still the ideal medium to assure 
complete cleansing for re-use, full visibility of contents, lowest 
initial and return cost, Gayner carboys are the nation’s “‘pre- 
ferred package’”’ for bulk handling, shipping and storage of 
acids, corrosive liquids, chemicals, oils, beverages, juices and 
other “‘handle-with-care”’ products. 


Write today for illustrated brochure, prices and details on Gayner 
carboy bottles, boxes and cartons. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL TYPES 
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Synthetic 


PALE - STABLE 
UNSAPONIFIABLE 
PERMANENTLY THERMOPLASTIC 


ACID AND ALKALI RESISTANT 


Piccolastic resins comprise a wide assortment of 
melting points, molecular weights, solvencies and 
other properties. They are permanently thermo- 
plastic, and are soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Write for bulletin giving description and proper- 
ties of each type. We will be glad to send samples 
for your examination and test. Please specify the 
application so that we may send suitable grade. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 
Plants at: Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 


Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 
and Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 
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capped a five-year program during 
which soil samples from all over the 
world were screened for their anti- 
biotic potential. Although clinical 
trials have been encouraging, Llotycin 
still faces the high hurdle of medical 
acceptance. Even if it goes over with- 
out a tumble, it should be several 
months at least before the drug is 
in shape for the market. 
* 

Polymer Hopefuls: Fundamental re- 
search by University of Illinois’ Carl 
Marvel points up the industrial poten- 
tialities of a new and interesting group 
of polyalkylene sulfide polymers. Prod- 
ucts yielded by the reaction of diole- 
fins and dimercaptans are strong, fi- 
brous and slightly elastic, contain 
groups that permit subsequent cross- 
linking. 

Emulsion polymerizations of aryl 
dithiols and biallyl produce high-mo- 
lecular-weight —_ polyarylene-alkylene 
sulfides, some of which give orientable 
fibers on cold drawing. 

a 
Diquat Insecticides: Du Pont research- 
er Georges E. Tabet has been awarded 
a new patent (U.S. 2,570,887) cover- 


ing diquaternary ammonium salts de- 
rived from dichlorohexene derivatives 
as insecticides. 

. 
Now Playing: Petroleum researchers 
are deliberately being kept in the dark 
about some of the newest advances in 
their field. Fortunately, it’s the dark- 
ness of the motion picture theater. A 
30-minute sound movie, “Fundamen- 
tals of Fuel Knock” is Ethyl Corp.’s 
way of acquainting technical person- 
nel in the oil and automotive indus- 
tries with results of its combustion 
research project at Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 

> 
Silver Saver: Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc. (N. Tonawanda, N.Y.), is 
out with Durez 15528 Black, a new 
general purpose phenolic plastic for 
electrical applications. Claim: the new 
phenolic does not contribute to the 
corrosion of silver contacts used in 
close-tolerance electrical devices. 

) 
Sun Stymie: New sun-screening agents 
which uniformly cover the ultra- 
violet spectrum of the sunburn range 
have been discovered in France. They 


Chemical Shorthand Lesson 


C. G. DUNKLE of Picatinny Arsenal 
explains a fine point in the new Dy- 
son system of chemical coding to a 
team of New York chemists evaluating 
the method for National Research 
Council. Devised by G. Malcolm Dy- 
son, technical director of British 
Chemicals and Biologicals Ltd., the 
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system uses linear formulas (letters 
and numbers) exclusively, has been 
tentatively adopted as the code of 
choice by International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. Aaron Addle- 
ston (third from right), director of 
Winthrop-Stearns special chemicals di- 
vision, headed the meeting. 
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Save container storage space with 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks 


A stack of these tough, strong, dependable Paper 
Shipping Sacks a few inches high will hold 500 Ibs. 
of crushed, powdered, or granulated chemicals. 


Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks are CUS- 
TOM BUILT in various types, sizes, and strengths. 
They are available in multi-colors or plain. They pro- 
tect your product all the way from packer to user. 
They are sift-proof, dust-proof, and water-resistant. 


A Raymond representative will be glad to assist you 
in selecting the perfect Raymond Shipping Sack for 
your special packing and shipping needs. Wire, 
write, or phone Raymond today. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


<a 
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are: 4,5-diphenyl-2(3H)-imidazolone; 
disoduim salt of 4,5-bis(p-sulfopheny])- 
2(3H)-imidazolone; 4,5-dipheny]-2- 
mercaptoimidazole; and _ isobutyl-p- 
dimethylaminobenzoate. 


© 

Proof Underfoot: U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory (Wyridmoor, Pa.) 
has enlisted the aid of Philadelphia’s 
mail-carriers in evaluating a new veg- 
etable tanning material containing 
canaigre extract. The postmen were 
fitted with special shoes, one of each 
pair containing soles made with the 
new tannin. Object: to compare the 
wear-resistance of canaigre-tanned 
soles with soles made with conven- 
tional tanning substances. 


° 
Package Boost: To meet demand 
sparked by the success of a newly- 
developed method of package dyeing 
the new synthetic yarns, Central Yarn 
& Dyeing Co. is sinking $250,000 into 
new research and production facili- 
ties at its Gastonia, N.C., plant. Cen- 
tral reports good results with Orlon, 
Dacron and wool-Vicara blends by 
essentially the same package dyeing 
technique it uses for cotton, spun ray- 
on and nylon. 

© 


Emphasis On Analysis: Soviet and 
Czech analytical work highlights the 
news of recent chemical research in 
eastern Europe. One Russian investi- 
gator reports a new specific test for 
aluminum based on the bright pink 
color (with yellow-green fluorescence) 
obtained by interaction of aluminum 
ion with 1,4-dihyroxy-5,8-dichloroan- 
thraquinone. 

Czech chemists have discovered a 
new reagent for iron. It’s isonitrosodi- 
benzoylmethane in ethanol, gives a 
blue, benzene-soluble complex with 
ferrous ion in a solution buffered with 
sodium acetate. 

A determination of acetaldehyde in 
the presence of ethylene oxide rounds 
out this week’s picture. Using fuchsin- 
sulfite reagent, Russian researchers 
have devised a procedure, accurate to 
plus or minus 1%. 


e 
Helping Hand: Eight Merck chemical 
and biological fellowships, with sti- 
pends ranging from $3,500 to $4,500, 
have been awarded by National Re- 
search Council for the upcoming aca- 
demic year. And intensive industrial 
interest in tracer-compound manufac- 


y 

=e, RAYMOND 
ro ture is evidenced by the establish- 
. oY, Village 7a PAPER ment of a new fellowship at the Uni- 
: versity of Utah for research on the 
p> GY S 4 | p P| N G S Yea @& synthesis of labeled steroids. Radio- 


active Products, Inc. (Detroit) is foot- 
ing the bill. 
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PROGRESS 


Just as the cloverleaf symbolizes transportation 
progress, MOORE & MUNGER represents 


progress in wax technology. 


Down through the years we have sought 
to achieve that competence, 
responsibility and reliability implied 
by progressive management — 

an important concern of 


your business and the 





MOORE & MUNGER 


33 Rector Street New York 6 














Your Resin Gosts | 


WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW WITH 


Ceatoneee’ PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


Now competitive with Formalin! 


e Shortens processing time... 


¢ Gives higher yield, greater recovery... 
with your present equipment! 


Celanese Paraformaldehyde is now available 
in the largest volume ever—at a new low price 
that makes it better than competitive with 
formalin in most resins. 


Virtually water-free (91% minimum assay), 
Celanese Paraformaldehyde supplies formal- 
dehyde far more easily . . . reduces water- 
removal cycles . . . uses smaller, less equipment 
... Shows better yields, less formaldehyde loss 
... greater phenol recovery. 


Let us work out formulations for your specific 
needs. If you do not have facilities or time 


Large stocks of Celanese Paraformalde- 
hyde are maintained in major U. S. cities, 
for immediate shipment. Available in 50 
lb. bags and 100 Ib. and 300 Ib. drums 
... flake, 200 mesh powder, and coarse 
powder. 


for experiment, we will be glad to furnish ex- 
tensive data based on our experience in the 
use of Paraformaldehyde in most phenol and 
urea resin formulations. A Celanese technical 
representative will work directly with you on 
your specific problems . . . and show you how 
Celanese Paraformaldehyde can save you 
money, effect important production shortcuts, 
and give you greater resin production. Write 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 552-G, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16,N.Y, 
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MILEAGE ALLOWANCE: MCA and API win their point with AAR. 


Thanks to the Tanks 


The traffic committees of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association and 
the American Petroleum Institute are 
congratulating each other this week. 
By joint action, they have just ob- 
tained a hefty 36% mileage allowance 
increase from the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, acting as liaison agent 
for the nation’s carriers. 

This successful outcome of a protract- 
ed negotiation among the associations 
will affect every chemical manufactur- 
er who owns or leases a private tank 
car. Their capital investment and 
maintenance costs on such rolling 
stock have to be justified by the com- 
pensation paid by the railroads in the 
form of this allowance—making the 
increase extra happy news for both 
industry traffic men and financiers. 

In the Pocket: The chemical in- 
dustry, with an estimated 30,000 cars 
in active service, stands to save 
around $3 million a year in transpor- 
tation costs. The petroleum companies, 
which own or lease 80,000 cars, can 
count on a proportionately larger sav- 
ings. Added together, the two indus- 
tries are pocketing quite a bundle 
from the carriers. 

Understandably, the AAR did not 
give in easily on the matter. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, it had conducted a rear- 
guard action by increasing the allow- 
ance 10% from 2.0¢ to 2.2¢ per car 
mile. This boost resulted from argu- 
ments based almost solely on “cost 
of inflation” grounds. 

The railroads then made a slight 
blunder. One of their spokesmen hint- 
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ed that their idea of a fair and proper 
allowance was based almost entirely 
on the costs of purchase and mainte- 
nance of the car’s undercarriage—what 
the companies did on top of this 
semi-flatear was their own business 
and the railroads should not be ex- 
pected to reimburse their customers 
for the use of this specialized equip- 
ment on their roads. 

MCA and API grabbed at this bait, 
pointing out that the railroads’ main- 
tenance costs on their own box and 
hopper cars were certainly not limited 
to work done on the running gear. 
What’s applicable for one group 
should certainly apply to the other. 
Caught in a corner, the railroads 
granted the point; and effective July 

the allowance increases from 2.2 
to 3.0¢, reflecting the new importance 
of the tank car’s tanks. 

Both Directions: As before, the al- 
lowance will be paid on all mileage 
accumulated by a_ privately-owned 
car—both when it is going out full 
and coming back empty. This means 
that an empty tank car, on its way 
home, is actually reducing its owner’s 
transportation costs. 

The mechanics of the bookkeeping 
can get quite complicated. The ship- 
per pays the railroad on a_per-ton 
basis for material being carried in his 
car. On the other hand, at the end of 
each month, the carrier adds up the 
car mileage accumulated by the com- 
pany and mails a check based on the 
3¢ rate. 

This assumes, 


of course, that the 





HOW to overcome 
industrial waste 
problems 


© effectively 


© economically 


Today's industrial expansion and stepped-up production 
has sharpened the need for practical solutions to pollu 
tional waste problems facing plant owners. managers. and 
engineers Now, to help you start and carry through a 
suitable waste treatment program for your particular 
ituation, this timely new book gives you a complete 
ba kg ound in the nature, cause. and remedies of the 
problem Not only does it guide you in evaluating the 
factors that enter into a waste problem equip you 
with the proper metheds and essential data for waste 
treatment . but also points up the value and gain in 
relation to the costs involved 


Just Published! 


INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE 
TREATMENT 


By Edmund B. Besselievre 
Chief Sanitary Engineer, International Sales, 
he Dorr 


365 pages, 100 illustrations, $7.00 


The author describes pollutional wastes, discusses the 
problems they pose, and plant owners” responsibility for 
solving them. The popular misconception that oes 
of industrial wastes is an expensive project to be pos 
poned as long as salanhe 





is corrected. You are told 
how to obtain. test, and 
analyze waste samples. 
Page after page and interpret results in 

order to develop a sue 
shows you cessful method of treat 
ment. At your fingertips 
you have a wealth of use 


how to determine | } 
ul information on pollu 
the degree of treat- tonal characteristics and 
H effect « 
ment required , and numerous 
how to determine | populational equivalents 
the volume of waste —_ largest portion of the 
00k is devoted to a dis 
how to separate ma- | cussion of the most pra 
terials from liquids Gest methods. equipment 
s s and control devices for 
by gravitational the treatment of wastes 
sedimentation Flow diagrams show 
how to treat dairy, treatment plants and 
h . | I d equipment now being used 
c emica plant, an successfully. The physi 
packing house cal, biological, and chem 
ical methods of treatment 
wastes covered serve as a guide 
plus scores of other for the treatment of a 
number of the more com 
helpful facts mon wastes and for the 
construction of moderate 
cost, efficient plants 








SEE THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St:, 
New York 36 


| Send me _ Besselievre’s INDUSTRIAL WASTE | 
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| EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
I 7578 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


IF YOU NEED 
ACCURATE HEAT 


Check 
CHROMALOX 
Electric 


HEATING 
UNITS 


e FAST! 


e EASILY CONTROLLED! 


e ECONOMICAL! 


e ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 


CHROMALOX Heaters give you unfluctuating, 
trouble-free electric heat that will increase 
efficiency and cut costs in your production 
lines or processes requiring heat. Compact 
CHROMALOX Heaters are quickly installed 
in air ducts, tarks, ovens, dies, molds and 
other equipment. They are especially use- 
ful where exact temperature control and 
dependable service are critical. Check this 
reliable heat source now! 





ASK FOR CATALOG 50 


It lists over 15,000 types, sizes and ratings 
of electric heaters especially designed 
for industrial applications. Write today. 








18-O1A 


Please send me free copy of CATALOG 50 

















ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 
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shipper has “equalized” his mileage 
with that particular railroad; i.e., the 
number of loaded miles (for which the 
carrier is being paid) should equal 
approximately the “dead-head” mile- 
age. If these are out of balance, com- 
plex adjustments have to be made. 


WASH NGTON 


But full or empty, privately-owned 
cars will now be easier to buy and 
maintain with economic justification. 
In an atmosphere of steadily increas- 
ing transportation costs, the 3¢ mile- 
age allowance comes as a welcome 
relief. 


SELLING AEC-DU PONT: For complete coverage, a three-pronged approach. 


The H-Bomb Market 


With the H-bomb’s “billion-dollar” 
birthplace taking form on the banks 
of the Savannah River (CW, March 
22), the time has come for order- 
hungry chemical sales managers to ask 
themselves what they are doing to 
get in on the act. 

The plant’s procurement activities, 
heretofore concentrated on construc- 
tion materials and equipment, are 
now shifting in accent to raw mate- 
rials and supplies for the production 
days ahead. The tapping of this new, 
and unknown, market for chemical 
products is both an opportunity and 
a puzzling problem. What goes into 
an H-bomb—and where should a sales 
approach start? 

Since the first question can best be 
answered by solving the second, CW 
has this week received permission 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
to publish a rough outline of the pro- 
curement pattern which will be fol- 
lowed in supplying the Savannah 
project. 

Policy Blends: As is usual when 
there are several cooks working on 
one pot of soup, the final concoction 
is a blend of the buying techniques 
normally used by the parties involved. 
The chefs in this case are the U.S. 


Government, the AEC itself, and E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours, the prime 
contractor. 

It has been said that the chemical 
industry is its own best customer, 
and an examination of AEC activities 
would indicate that it is following 
that custom by being its own biggest 
supplier. Most of the heavy-volume 
raw materials will arrive at the H- 
bomb site from other AEC installa- 
tions. Du Pont production personnel 
will place requisitions on the Com- 
mission for these supplies as needed, 
and the latter will assign the mate- 
rials to the Savannah River plant, car- 
rying the transfers as bookkeeping 
adjustments on AEC’s own records. 

In addition to these radioactive 
materials, however, the plant will 
need a growing quantity of standard 
industrial products and_ supplies, 
eventually reaching the many-million- 
dollar mark. Buying of these items 
will follow three general routes, and 
the careful sales manager would do 
well to check that he is being suff- 
ciently represented on all three fronts. 

Contract Items: Requirements 
which are large enough to justify sup- 
ply contracts will be handled initially 
by Du Pont’s Wilmington, Del. head- 
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a phone call brings him nearer... 


SS 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


= 
= 
S$ 
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SS 
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S/ @ The modern telephone—so familiar and so 


SS 
S 
S : 
S$ taken for granted by all of us—is another one 
S$ 
S of the hundreds of products that have been 
S$/ made available in greater quantities at lower 
S ¥ -_ on . ° 
S$ cost through the use of U-S-S Coal Chemicals. 
S The plastic used for the phone is an example of 
ZS F 
BS 3 | an end use of U-S-S Tar Acids which include 
, : Phenol, Cresols, and Cresylic Acid. 

To complete the line of U-S-S Coal Chemi- 
cals there are eight others—Toluol, Xylol, Ben- 
zol, Picoline, Pyridine, Naphthalene, Creosote 
Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 

Because U. S. Steel handles the entire pro- 
duction from mining of coal to final distillation, 
the uniformity of the finished chemicals is 
rigidly controlled. There are now nine U. S. 
Steel coal chemical plants in operation—and a 
tenth is under construction. For more informa- 
tion on any of these chemicals, write to United 
States Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U-S:S COAL CHEMICALS & 
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Can 90% 
monoesters 
improve 


























your 
», chemical 
specialty? 


| content of active material need no longer dis- 
courage the use of monoesters in improving or developing 
new chemical specialties such as lubricating greases, polishes, cutting 
oils, dry cleaning soaps, and many others. 

From inexpensive fatty raw materials—perhaps waste products of 
your own—DPi distillation methods reduce the content of undesir- 
able diglycerides, triglycerides, free fatty acids, glycerin, and cata- 
lysts to produce monoglycerides which in most cases exceed 90% 
in purity. 

Chemically, these ‘‘activated’’ fats provide a structure with two 
reactive hydroxyls attached to an aliphatic chain selected to perform 
any of a variety of tasks. 

Physically, monoglyceride materials depress interfacial tension in 
water-in-oil emulsions, proportionally to the actual monoester con- 
tent of the mixture. 

The data shown here describe the characteristics of several 
monoesters we have recently produced—some in large tonnages. 

We shall be pleased to provide samples of current products and to 
discuss your own specific qualitative and quantitative needs for 
monoesters made to order for you. 

















Write, wire, or phone Distillation Products Industries, 789 Ridge distillers of 
Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany). Sales offices: New York and Chicago e W. M. Gillies and monoglycerides 
Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco ¢ Charles Albert Smith Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. from natural fats and oils 





Also... vitamins A and E... high vacuum equipment... more than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 
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quarters where the company’s line of 
service departments are handling such 
jobs for the Atomic Energy Division 
of the Du Pont Explosives Depart- 
ment. As a result, chemical contracts 
will be negotiated by the purchasing 
department's hard-punching Lin 
Bailey and his crew of buyers. 

Each of the P.A.’s will handle those 
H-bomb items which would fit normal- 
ly within his bailiwick. Following the 
customary routine of bids and quo- 
tations, the lucky winner of a contract 
will find that his document has been 
signed by two parties besides himself 
—Du Pont and the AEC. Once the 
many-copies contract has been com- 
pleted, Wilmington will bow out of 
the act, and Savannah River will take 
over. 

Orders against the agreement will 

be issued directly from Dunbarton, 
\ S.C.—a change from Du Pont’s usual 
buying habits. Moreover, the orders 
will direct that all billing and subse- 
quent correspondence should be sent 
to Dunbarton for handling. A com- 




























THE MOVIE-ACTRESS . airline 
stewardess, shown listening in on 
| a discussion by Hollywood-type plas- 
tics industry executives, is the central 
iq! figure in a new movie to be circulated 
by the Bakelite Co. this summer. En- 
titled “Flight to the Future,” the thir- 
| ty-seven minute, full color film exposes 
the stewardess to a series of well-in- 
formed passengers, all of whom are 
conveniently on their way to a plastics 
convention. By the time her plane 
reaches its destination, both she and 
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plete invoice-checking and accounts- 
payable section has been established 
on the Savannah River. 

Miscellaneous Supplies: In addition 
to issuing orders against Wilmington- 
negotiated contracts, the office at Dun- 
barton will buy a wide variety of 
products on its own initiative. A plant 
purchasing department for this job is 
being set up by Gene Riggen, who 
reports to Plant Manager Don Miller 
of the Du Pont Explosives Depart- 
ment. 

This is the spot where the Govern- 
ment’s (and Du Pont’s) expressed de- 
sire to spread _ its among 
smaller concerns will have its fullest 
effect. For geographical reasons, the 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
agents in the areas around Atlanta, 
Ga. and Charleston, $.C. will have a 
preferred position. This advantage is 
enhanced by Du Pont’s long-standing 
tradition of buying locally whenever 
possible, ali other considerations be- 
ing equal, 

But this does not rule out more 


business 






Fanciful Flight on Film 


the movie audience are fairly well con- 
vinced that plastics have a bright fu- 
ture in the home and in industry. 
Bakelite pinched no pennies in mak- 
ing the film—even though its own role 
in the plastic field is not over-em- 
phasized. Produced in Hollywood with 
background music supplied by a por- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic, 
the movie manages to include over 
1,000 separate plastic items—an aver- 
age of better than one for every foot 


and a half of film. 








ESTERS 


Ethyl Acetate 
(all grades) 


Isopropyl 
Acetate 95% 


n. Butyl Acetate 


Methyl Amyl Acetate 
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NEWARK 2. N. J 
MArket 2-3650 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Lubricating greases. 


~~ Z 

ey ial 09) 84 To produce an all- 
purpose grease for use wherever 
severe service conditions exist. 








lube greases with oa 

ithium Hydroxide base extended grease 
lubrication in high and low temperature 
ranges; retained grease in bearings and 
pressure fittings longer; reduced danger of 
misapplication because of their ability to function as 
multi-purpose products; cut user's stocks; saved dispensing 
equipment, manufacturing and servicing time and labor. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED LITHIUM FOR YOUR INDUS- 
TRIAL PROCESS? Lithium’s possibilities are un- 
limited. Investigate how Lithium may fit into your 
industrial picture. Write for Data Sheets on any 
of the Metalloy Compounds listed. Send your 
request to Dept. A. 














LITHIUM 
@Ajiuminate @Chioride @Hydroxide © Silicate 
@ Amide @Cobaitite @Manganite Titanate 
@ Borate @ Fluoride @ Nitrate @ Zirconate 
@ Bromide @Hydride @ Nitride © Zirconium 
@ Carbonate Silicate 
Wf it's Lithium . It's Metaliey 









METALLOY CORP., Division 


Rand 








CHEMICAL 
FINANCING 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 
ticularly in connection with closely held or family 
owned companies. 


We believe in the soundness of the American 
chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 
will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
viduals who have financial problems in this field. 


Chemical Department 


Empire Crust Company 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











igh- anular, free-flowing 
DRYMET is the most high - pnrreeer seed 


of 
concentrated form ith: 
mane available, be- properties: oual 
cause it contains 20 water etic 
- os 2g —— Molecular Weight. . 122.06 
among alka ies buler BRD cnssscnnsnesese? 51% 
bines strength with buffer- 2 sige 
ing action which prevents pl in a 1% Solution... 
abrupt changes in pH. If Quickly and completely 
use alkali — investi- Soluble in water up ¥ 
— ate DRYMET. concentration of 35% 1. 
; lb. DRYMET equivalent 
WRITE FOR to 1.6 Ibs. sodium meta- 
DRYMET File silicate pentahydrate. 
Folder contain- 
ing complete 
technical infor- 
mation. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








DISTRIBUTION. : 
distant firms who feel that their prod- 
ucts must certainly have a place in 
the vast operation down south. In 
order to present their offering ef- 
fectively, however, they will need to 
establish contact with the Dunbarton 
buying office. Because of the semi- 
autonomous position of the H-bomb 
plant buyer, such direct selling is 
much more important than in the case 
of Du Pont’s other 80-odd plants. 
In fact, it will be difficult, just by 
checking at Wilmington’s central pur- 
chasing department, to get even a 
rough picture of what supplies are 
needed at Dunbarton. 

Government Purchases: The third 
spot to be covered in a full sales ap- 
proach to the H-bomb market is the 
General Services Administration at 
Washington, D.C. Certain items need- 
ed by the Savannah River plant will 
be bought under contracts negotiated 
by the GSA. 

Products already put into this class- 
ification include fuel oil, gasoline, al- 
cohol, typewriters, and automobiles. 
Others will be added during the com- 
ing months. Dunbarton will issue 
orders against these contracts in much 
the same way as in its performance 
against Wilmington-negotiated agree- 
ments. 

For security reasons, it is impossible 
to present a listing of all the industrial 
materials which will be needed for 
production at the H-bomb site. By 
keeping in contact with the three buy- 
ing points involved, however, the 
alert sales manager can be confident 
that if his products fit into the picture, 
his company will have a chance to 
participate in the new market. 


Bulk Plasticizers: A brand-new dis- 
tributing station has been established 
by Monsanto Chemical at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., to handle compartment 
tank truck shipments of plasticizers 
to customers in the New York area. 
This will enable consumers of several 
different plasticizers to buy a variety 
at one time—at full tank truck prices. 
The station is the third to be estab- 
lished by Monsanto; others are at 
Everett, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Present plans call for a fourth one 
to be opened in the near future at 
Akron, Ohio. 


Northwest Territory: The Atlas Pow- 
der Co. has decided to service its 
northern California, Washington, and 
Oregon customers with a new sales 
office in San Francisco. The technical 
service to be offered will primarily 
cover Atlas’ line of industrial chemical 
products. 
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Save engineering manhours... 
let Girdler handle the 


“PROCESS PACKAGE” 


OR PROCESS PLANTS in the 
P chcmiceh, natural gas, and 
petroleum industries, Girdler will 
assume unit responsibility for 
design, process engineering and 
construction. Such coordination 
saves you engineering manhours 
and valuable time. 

Girdler’s research and develop- 
ment department is well equipped 
to assist with all types of process 
problems. A technical staff is 
available for consultation and a 
research group can be employed to 
work on special problems at reason- 
able cost. 


Girdler has broad experience in 
handling complete “process pack- 
ages’. . . covering design and con- 
struction of process plants utilizing 
operating pressures as high as 1000 
atmospheres, involving high tem- 
perature reactions (2000° F), and 
using corrosive substances. The 
work is directed by competent 
executives who direct a staff of 
engineering specialists trained for 
every job requirement. 

Call on Girdler in the planning 
stages of your processing facilities 
... to save manhours and time, and 
to assure successful results. 


the GIRDLER Copovtiow 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Gas Processes Division 


Votator Division 


Thermex Division 


PROCESS ENGINEERS » DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS + MANUFACTURERS OF CATALYSTS 
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Makes carrier gas 


A utility company uses this Girdler Gas Plant 
to crack natural gas and produce a carrier gas 
of very precise composition, The carrier gas 
is mixed with other gases to meet customers’ 
requirements. Flexibility is one of the major 
advantages of this plant. In emergencies, 
when the natural gas supply is insufficient, 
propane can be reformed and oil used as a 
fuel. The use of Girdler catalysts assures 
maximum gas production at lowest cost 


Produces synthetic nitrogen 
fertilizer 


Complete responsibility for design, engineer 
ing, and construction of this synthetic 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate plant was 
handled by The Girdler Corporation. Not 
only was the original cost lower than esti- 
mates from other sources, but today ammonia 
and ammonium nitrate is produced with a 
lower unit energy input than in any other 
similar plant. The savings in money and time 
resulted from new process combinations and 
Girdler's ability to coordinate the many 
elements into a “process package”. 


Want More Information? 


Girdler's Gas Processes Division designs and 
builds plants for the production, purification, 
or utilization of chemical process gases; 
purification of liquid or gaseous 
hydrocarbons; manufacture of 

organic compounds. Write for 

Booklet G-35. The Girdler Corpo- 

ration, Gas Processes Division, 

Louisville 1, Kentucky. District 

Offices: San Francisco, Tulsa, 

Atlanta, New York. In Canada 

Girdler Corporation of Canada 

Limited, Toronto 





consistently low in iron, copper, nickel.. 
purity you can depend on for quality soap 


With caustic potash that’s virtually free of impurities, you 
can produce soap of the quality that wins and keeps consumer 
loyalty. You can depend on International for caustic potash 
in the purity you want. You can always be sure of shipments 
to your exact specifications, in the quantities you need, and 
manufacturing with deliveries when you request them. Whatever grade of 
caustic potash you need, whether for soap or any other pro- 
duct, you'll find International a dependable source of supply 
mining because of its large and efficient facilities for mining, refin- 
ing and manufacturing of potash and potash chemicals. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Special low iron grade—45 to 50%. 
Available in 675 lb. drums and tank cars. 


CAUSTIC POTASH —_————— FOR GENERAL CHEMICAL USE 
all standard grades Solid—90%. Available in 700 Ib. drums. 
CARBONATE OF POTASH Flake—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 400 Ib. drums. 
all standard grades Granular—90%. Available in 100, 225 and 500 Ib. drums. 
Broken—90%. Available in 100 and 450 Ib. drums. 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE Liquid, low iron, a sparkling clear water-white solution 
refined and technical grades of 45%. Available in tank cars and 675 lb. drums. 


SULFATE OF POTASH American Selected Walnut. Available in 100 and 225 lb. drums. 


UGUD CHLOME INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FERRIC CHLORIDE Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
61 Broadway, New York 6 





refining 
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SPECIALTTes 
shave in a can 


Aerosol shaving creams are slated for a big boost— 





Colgate, several other firms are set to hop in the push-button 


lather business by October. 


Aerosol sellers are shooting for about 10% of the $50 





million annual shave cream market. 


If the new firms come in as expected, production will 





hit 650,000 units per month by the end of 752. 


It’s a business big enough to stir the 
interest of the major soap companies, 
and it’s likely to get a lot bigger: Aero- 
sol dispensed shaving lathers is the 
eye-catcher, and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet is one big soap concern set to 
plunge in with a lather bomb of 
Rapid-Shave. 

American men spend better than $50 
million per year for shaving creams, 
and aerosol lather makers think they 
should get at least a tenth of that 
money when Colgate and some of 
the other firms on the verge of putting 
out push-button products come in this 
fall. 

Estimates are for production of 
about 650,000 units by October, com- 
pared to current probable output of 
400,000 cans per month. Leaders in 
the field are still Rise, the original, 


My +s 


and Boyle-Midway’s Aero-Shave, in- 
troduced a few months ago. 

More the Merrier: Though Colgate 
is. the largest firm slated to be coming 
in, a lot of other shaving supply mak- 
ers are investigating, too. So far, the 
principal loser to the aerosol sales 
has been brushless type—from a con- 
venience angle, brushless and aerosol 
shaves have a similar appeal. 

But the loss hasn’t been so great 
as to rush makers in precipitously. 
Barbasol, Burma-Shave, Gillette, Wil- 
liams, and others admit that they are 
checking on market possibilities, for- 
mulations, valves, and fillers, but few 
have progressed as far as test-market- 
ing a sample product. 

Forced Growth: And although some 
makers are admittedly watching the 
situation with interest, they appear to 


AEROSOL LATHER: Push button shave aids take a bigger market slice. 
PI 
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feel that the sales have boomed mainly 
because of heavy promotion. The ex- 
tensive radio and TV plugging, they 
say, has kicked up sales, but only 
as long as the video-audio push has 
been continued. 

A. D. McKelvy (div. Vick) has been 
test marketing a push button shave 
lather, Presto-Shave (CIW, Jan. 20, 
51) for some time. It is higher 
priced than most, at a dollar for 6 0z., 
but hasn't been put into general dis- 
tribution yet, and there are apparently 
no plans to do so. Mennen, another 
big outfit said to be readying for aero- 
sol sales, declares it isn’t nearly as far 
along as has been reported; it hasn’t 
done test marketing yet, and says 
it won't go full scale until it does. 

Canned Lather: Since Rise hit the 
market a few years ago, a variety 
of formulations for products of this 
sort have been worked out. 

Ordinary lather and _ brushless 
creams, modified to be non-corrosive 
to valves, can be aerosol dispensed. 

For lather types, principal ingredi- 
ents are sulfated higher fatty alcohols, 
with low percentages of stearic acid, 
triethanolamine, glycerine, and _per- 
fume, in a water base. Brushless types 
usually are without the stearic acid 
and triethanolamine, do have cetyl 
alcohol, Janoline, mineral oils and dis- 
persants. The propellant,*® Freon 12 or 
Genetron 12 is 6-15% of contents. 

Lathers on the market now employ 
both inverted-type valves, like those 
used on whipped cream, and the up- 
right valves, such as is used with Rise. 
These valves are fairly common; Vik- 
ing Valve Co. (Minneapolis) says it 
is going into mass production of a 
new, metering type valve. This all- 
plastic device delivers a measured 
amount of lather. Several other valve 
makers are planning on the valves 
also, at least to make cost, sales-appeal 
tests, but there is no lather maker 
packaging with a metering valve yet. 

Barbers, Too: Although most of the 
up-coming entries in the aerosol dis- 
pensed lather field are aiming at the 
home shaver, several have designed 
products for the barber, so that he 
needn't buy an expensive ($50-$80) 
latherizer machine. Campbell Prod- 
ucts Co. (Bensonville, Ill.) makes one 
such product, Shave-Whip, which has 
been on the market for a year or so. 
A sort of in-between item is Dyna- 
Shave (Dyna-Shave, Inc., Chicago), 
which is for home use, but the 10 oz., 
$1 can is sold through barber shops. 

Pressure filling is required. in the 
case of these lathers, since the con- 
iy. propellant 


* Campbell Products is usin 1 
r , liquefied carbor 


said to be a mix of reon 
dioxide, and nitrous oxide 
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NEW HIGH-MELTING 
THERMOPLASTIC RESIN 


Dymerex Resin, a relatively new addition to 
Hercules’ group of modified rosins, is proving to be 
a versatile raw material for preparation of synthetic 
resins and protective coating materials. A pale- 
colored thermoplastic resin, consisting primarily of 
dimeric resin acids, Dymerex has several properties 
that warrant your investigation. 

@ EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SOFTENING POINT 

(282 deg. F.—A.S.T.M. Ring and Ball) 

@ GOOD SOLUBILITY 

@ EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO OXIDATION 
Put these properties to work in improving your products. Write 
for technical data and testing sample to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Naval Stores Department, 992 Market St., W. ilmington 99, Delaware 
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tents cannot be frozen. It is generally 
believed to be somewhat more diffi- 
cult than cold filling, and not all the 
companies gearing up for aerosol lath- 
er are planning to have their own 
filling lines. Carter more or less had 
to work out the filling bugs for itself, 
has its own line, although Fluid Chem- 
ical Co. (Newark, N.J.), another pio- 
neer in this business filled a sizable 


quantity of Rise containers for Carter 
early this year. Most of the products 
on the market now are filled by their 
makers. Many of the other companies 
contemplating lather sales have not de- 
cided upon or won't reveal who will be 
doing their filling. Colgate says several 
companies are being considered for its 
contract; more than one firm has been 
packaging for the test-marketing. 


Diversify, Decentralize for Growth 


Adding paint companies at first, then 
construction materials firms, and final- 
ly moving directly into the home prod- 
ucts field with the acquisition of O- 
Cedar Corp., American-Marietta is a 
prime example of how diversification 
can pay off. 
Right now, A-M’s Cleveland subsidi- 
ary, Ferbert-Schondorfer, is the news 
maker. It’s one of the firms providing 
fire retardant material for the liner 
United States (see cut). Some 60,000 
gallons of the recently-developed F-S 
special synthetic baking enamel were 
applied to the liner’s furniture. 

But A-M embraces far more than 
just paints. Over 90 products—from 
paints and floor polishes to construc- 


ee 


tion materials and ceramic products— 
are put out by A-M companies, all 
a part of the diversification, decentral- 
ization plans of Board Chairman Grov- 
er M. Hermann. 

Hermann’s strong leadership has 
resulted in 16-fold sales increase since 
1941. Internal expansion (483%) and 
well-thought-out variety of acquisi- 
tion upped A-M’s sales to more than 
$66 million in ‘51. 

Hands Off: When A-M takes a new 
unit in, it doesn’t mean the company 
loses its identity. Hermann figures the 
vigor (A-M buys control of only solid- 
ly going companies) and the recogniz- 
ed name of the company are top as- 
sets in an acquisition, lets key execu- 


Supersafe Superliner 


THE S. S. UNITED STATES, on its 
maiden Atlantic crossing this week, 
is the safest ship afloat. Chemical 
products are largely responsible for 
its fire resistance, a safety factor in 
addition to design features like exten- 
sive compartmentation and dual en- 
gine rooms. 

A minimum of wood has been used, 
and drapes, upholstery and decora- 
tive paints, as well as canvas hatch 
and life-boat covers have been treated 
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for fire retardancy. American Cyana- 
mid’s Pyroset was used for the deco- 
rative fabrics; Du Pont’s Erifon on 
lifejacket covers; W. E. Hooper’s 
Firechief on canvas. Devoe and Ray- 
nolds’ Fire Retardant paint was em- 
ployed on interiors, along with baked- 
on enamel furniture finishes by Fer- 
bert-Schondorfer. All these safety 
materials, some developed for the 
United States, are now available com- 
mercially. 











MAGNESIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER 
COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists for Over 40 Years 























(His business paper...of course) 


Any man with business on his mind 
puts his mind on his business paper. 
The Best Informed Men in your Field 
find time to read . . . not just a page 
or two, but thoroughly. And regular- 
Jy. It pays off in fresh approaches to 
tough problems, close touch with 
your market. Read every issue... 
editorials and advertising. Both are 
jamful of news and “how-to” that 
will keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field, too. 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


One of @ series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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tives retain their responsibilities. 

He thinks the purchase of a new 
firm can mean mutual benefits: A-M 
gains the name and management, the 
new firm’s familiarity with customers. 

The member receives the better re- 
search and planning facilities of the 
parent firm, can have wider, better 
directed advertising. 

Through the Kitchen Door: A-M 
had slipped into building and con- 
struction materials in 1948; after buy- 
ing Lac Chemical Co. (California) in 
1947, A-M followed up by purchasing 
the ten ceramic plants of United Brick 
and Tile Co. and, in 1950, Master 
Builders Co. It then eyed the house- 
hold maintenance field; purchase ot! 
O-Cedar was the obvious step. 

The diversification trend to include 
products like construction materials 
began only after extensive growth in 
the paint field. Started in 1913 as 
American Asphalt Paint Co., A-M 
grew from a merger with Marietta 
Paint & Color in 1940. A-M first took 
in paint firms®, then companies mak- 


* Ferbert - Schondorfer (Cleveland), 1942; 
Sewell Paint and Varnish (Kansas City, Mo.), 
1944; Shorn Paint Mfg. (Seattle), Leon Finch, 
Ltd (Los Angeles), Ottawa Paint Works, 
(Ottawa, Canada), all in 1945; Charles 
Long, Jr., (Louisville), 1946; Berry Bros., 
(Detroit), 1947; India Paint & Lacquer 

» A9S3. 


ing products related to paint manu- 
facture. Adhesive Products Co., (Se- 
attle), bought in 1946, was the 
nucleus for the A-M Adhesive Resin 
division. This section was augmented 
by purchase of Pacific Chemical Co. 
(Los Angeles) in 1946, and formation 
of Keystone Asphalt Products that 
same year. 

A step into basic chemical supply 
was taken in 1951, when A-M acquir- 
ed Metals Disintegrating Co., maker 
of powder metallurgy parts, chemi- 
cals, and pigments. 

Sales Spreadout: With all this ac- 
quisition and diversification, what are 
A-M’s major fields? In 1951, protective 
coatings, paints accounted for 78% 
of sales; brick and tile other 
units of manufacture, the remaining 
14%. 

Making up part of that 14% is 
resins sale to the plywood industry— 
50 million pounds of synthetic resins 
were produced last year. 

In addition to acquistional expan- 
sion, internal expansion goes on. The 
Master Builders subsidiary (concrete 
additive a top product) is under- 
going expansion this year; India Paint 
and the synthetic resin plants are 
slated for a build-up, too. 

Early this year A-M tried a switch: 


o7, 
70, 




















DENSITY 
Fe 

cl 
HEAVY METALS 
SO4 
INSOLUBLE 
TECHNICAL 





OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHOSPHOROUS ACID 
70-72% H, PO, 


INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


1.415—1.430 


21 ppm max. 
21 ppm max. 
14 ppm max. 
14 ppm 


max. 


35 pp.o max. 























Rev-Satin, an interior latex paint, 
was marketed nationally under the 
A-M label, though made by the vari- 
ous regional paint units. Introduction 
of such a parent-name product was 
the logical move to top all this ambi- 
tious expansion. 
* 

Long Green for Short Green: Wonder 
where all the chlorophyll’s coming 
from? In addition to that produced 
domestically, which is far from enough 
to meet needs, three tons of chloro- 
phyll (valued at £7,500—$21,000— 
a ton) is being flown to America from 
England every week. 


. 
Good for Hood: Hood Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia, has contracted for a 
$100,000, 15,000 sq. ft. plant in 
Charlotte, N.C. Construction will be- 
gin in July; plant should be completed 
by December. 

* 
For Dented Fenders: Swiss Laboratory 
(Cleveland) is making a new solder 
for filling dents and bumps in auto 
bodies. Aluminum-based, the new fill- 
ing material, Fil-Solder, is said to 
weigh only a third as much as older 
solders, require 50% less heat than 
tin alloys. 

» 
Long Lasting Antihistamine: A new 


antihistaminic, said to have longer last- 


ing effects than any other known com- 
pound, is being introduced by Eli 
Lilly (Indianapolis); trade name is 
Co-Pyronil. 

° 
New Cement: A special adhesive, CD 
Cement 200, for bonding Styrofoam, 
Stux, and similar foamed materials, 
has been developed by Chemical De- 
velopment Corp. (Danvers, Mass.). 

° 
More Testing: Connecticut’s agricul- 
ture experiment station will test and 
try to evaluate the new soil condi- 
tioners which are currently flooding 
the markets. 

° 
Lindane for Ethyl: Ethyl Corp. plans 
to go into large scale production of 
the insecticide lindane (99% gamma 
isomer of benzene hexachloride). In 
addition, capacity for manufacture of 
technical BHC is being upped. 

The lindane will be made in a plant 
now under construction in Baton 
Rouge, La., and is expected to be 
in production by early 1953. 
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— Redwood Empire Association; p. 14 — 
Nancy Seligsohn, McGraw-Hill; p. 53 — 
DuPont Photo; p. 55 — Wide World. 
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THE Ri 
CAN HELP SALE 
STEP A 


You're a big step ahead of competition when you 
package chemical products in Continental’s ‘“F” 


style cans. 


Bright, true colors—masterfully applied by ay 
Continental lithographers—make your brand 
stand out on the dealer’s shelves. And, of course, 
you can give your products no better protection 


than the sturdy walls of a Continental container. 


Th - ‘ CONTINENTAL ALSO MAKES STEEL CONTAINERS THAT 
ese rugged, attractive cans come in every ARE TOPS FOR SHIPPING CHEMICALS IN BULK 


CONTAINER SUGGESTED USE 


uart, 14-gallon and gallon. Take this first ste Open Head Pails Adhesives 
q : Vp 8 8 P Closed Head Drums Anti-Freeze 
to increased sales, today—check with Continental _ Utility Cans.............. Insecticides 


veuaes 50 & 65 Pound Flaring pails Soap Powder 
for the full story on our “F” style cans. Small Flaring poils Bop Chantatth 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nq Street New York 17, WN. Y. 


size and shape to fit your needs: 14-pint, pint, 


EASTERN DIVISION: 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 + CENTRAL DIVISION: 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 PACIFIC ‘DIVISION: RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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DRACCO SOLUTION FOR EFFICIENT HANDLING... 


operatine costs keduced 
WITH DRACCO CONVEYORS- 


Combined manual and mechanical methods of The end result of this improved plant efficiency 
moving bulk waste treatment chemicals through is typical of the cost-saving technique of handling 
a Pennsylvania metal products plant were costly dry, bulk materials with Dracco Pneumatic 
in terms of extra labor, production interruptions, Conveyors. 
and reduced plant efficiency. 

Dracco eliminated these problems, replacing DRACCO CORPORATION 
the slow manual operation with a Dracco Pneu- Harvard Avenue and E. 116th Street * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
matic Conveyor system. Bulk pebble lime and Further information on the advantages of Dracco 
ferrous sulfate are now picked up by intake hop- Pneumatic Conveyors as applied to your materials 
pers directly under railroad cars. They are con- (nga anocctnd ~ Dee’ Spay, neclaner 
veyed 540 feet, at five tons per hour, to the : sat 
Dracco receiver and storage bins on top of the 
waste disposal building. One man operates the 
system. 

The fast, automatic Dracco system produced 
immediate and profitable results. Physical han- 
dling, labor and material costs were reduced to 
a minimum. 





View of conveyor 
trestle, Dracco re- 
ceiver and . waste 
treatment building 





Diagrammatic view of Dracco Pneumatic Conveyor instollation showing sys- 
tem and piping location from existing railroad to new waste treatment building 


rT eT. ‘F CH TOMORROW'S TECHNIQUE FOR MATERIALS HANDLING 
Sbformance aie” 


DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT - PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


The heat was on last week, literally and figuratively, in some 
companies’ price-setting offices. But record-breaking summer temperatures 
(97° in N.Y.C.) had little to do with market price changes. 

“To meet competitive conditions” is the reason given for new 
(per pound, tankcars) price tags on the following plasticizers and alcohols: 
butyl alcohol, 15¢; butyl acetate, 1414,¢; dioctyl phthalate (DOP), 37¢; 
diiso-octy] phthalate (DIOP), 37¢. 















Some prices are down, some are up. And lead is up to 16¢/pound 
this week. Two hikes (each 14¢) reverse the early May trend that carried 
the price down 4¢ a pound under the 19¢-ceiling. 

The conclusion that lead prices have hit bottom has been reached 
simultaneously by most lead consumers. Producers of storage batteries 
and TEL, and other lead users, have been holding purchases to a mini- 
mum for several weeks, are now starting to replenish low inventories. 

But don’t look for a prolonged continuation of the buying spree. 
When prices turn upward, buying usually levels off. 

The President of the U.S., too, was in the lead picture. Last week 
he signed a proclamation retnstating the tariff on lead—3%4¢/pound on 
| ore, 14,,¢/pound on bullion bars. Reason: Average May price fell below 
the 18¢/pound level. (CW Market Letter, June 7.) 


















But lagging domestic demand for insecticides and fungicides is 
the reason behind the Office of International Trade’s nearly doubling the 
second-quarter quota on formulations containing 20% or more sulfur. 

The supplemental quota of 37.5 million pounds brings the total 
which can be exported to 65.5 million pounds. Producers asked for a 
higher quota some time ago, want to move piled-up stocks. But while OIT 
obliges, it wags a cautioning finger, says “Don’t consider this action a 
precedent for the future.” 

The government is still concerned about the “short supplies of 
crude sulfur,” will continue to exercise export controls. 















Clearer days for the cellophane business? Evidently American 
Viscose Corp. (Fredericksburg, Va.) thtnks so. It has just called 200 
“furloughed” employees back to work. Reason: The “moderate” increase 
in demand of a month ago has become “substantial” today says Avisco. 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947100) 118.5 118.0 119.0 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, 1000 tons) 1,306.0 1,208.0 1,817.0 
Steel ingot production (thousand tons) 256.0 (Est.) 246.0 (Act.) 2,015.0 
Stock price index of 14 chemical companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 246.7 245.6 239.7 
Chemical process industries construction awards (Eng. News-Record) $78,044,000 $10,201,000 $3,450,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—TRADE MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 
(Millions of dollars) SALES INVENTORIES 

April April 

Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All Manufacturing be : $23,242 ‘ $22,479 $42,572 : $36,908 
Chemicals and allied products 1,545 f 1,596 043 : 2,626 
Paper and allied products : 613 680 ; J 840 
Petroleum and coal products 2,046 : 1,853 : , 2,294 
Textile products 1,217 ; 1,354 E A 3,046 
Leather and products 208 294 666 








And this week dyestuffs manufacturers are casting a backward 
glance on production, sales of some colors. What they see will only bring 
back the glum looks of 1951. 

Total output of lakes, toners (full-strength colors), and reduced 
toners was down 3% from the previous year; sales down 11% in quantity, 
6.2% dollar-wise. 








But some producers are looking into the future—along with the 
Defense Production Admmmistration. DPA has set output goals for styrene 
monomer (including methyl] styrenes) and artificial graphite. 

The styrene target is 1.21 billion pounds by 1955. A government- 
owned plant will provide 24 million of the proposed 584 million pounds ex- 
pansion over 1951 capacity. Tax amortization certificates have been issued 
or applications have been recommended for approval of all but 2 million 
pounds of the increase. 

Artificial graphite annual production capacity should reach 352 
million pounds by July, 1954—a boost of 149.4 million pounds over 1951. 











But the immediate future doesn’t look too bright to the nation’s 
industrial buyers. The National Association of Purchasing Agents, in its 
latest monthly report, takes a downright pessimistic view of the coming 
months, see little chance of a third-quarter pickup: 

e Industrial orders, production in June were down from May. 

e Prices will continue to sag (the agents say) for materials in 
plentiful supply. 








But potential operators of government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants are breathing easier. Reason: RFC’s decision to hold GR-S at prevail- 
ing prices. It could sell at lower prices as a result of close-down of high cost 
alcohol plants. But this could make private industry—which must make a 
profit—look bad when it takes over the GR-S plants. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending June 30, 1952 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Lead, Blue, basic sulphate, c.l. $ .01 $ .1675 Lead, White, basic sulphate, c.!. 01 1675 
DOWN 

Diocty!l phthalate .03 37 Butyl acetate, fermentation, 
Diiso-octyl phthalate .03 37 normal 01 
Alcohol, butyl, fermentation, 

normal 01 15 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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1947-49=100) 


The Signposts Point—Up or Down? 


As 1952’s first half comes to a close 
this week, the chemical industry’s 
crystal-ball gazers are scanning the 
incoming statistics with more-than- 
normal interest. Realizing that tomor- 
row is the child of today, they know 
that buried in the figures are critical 
clues to future industry trends. 

On this and the following page, 
CW charts the latest twists and turns 
of six key factors affecting the in- 


Capital spending is hitting its peak... 


420 








dustry’s economic health. For almost 
a year and a half the price level has 
been steadily declining. Bearish guess- 
ers are sure that the next six months 
will round this out into two full years. 
They point to the sharp dip in chemi- 
cal production rates and the falling 
export figures. This, they claim, in- 
dicates a world-wide reduction in 
demand—which must inevitably be 
translated into depressed prices. 


But the bulls are sure that there 
is a bend in the road ahead. The pro- 
duction dip can be largely written 
off to the effects of the petroleum and 
steel strikes. Moreover, the continued 
peak spending for capital equipment 
shows that the chemical industry's 
leaders are in an optimistic mood. 
And if this were not enough, the re- 
cent improvement in the inventory- 
sales ratio supplies a fillip. 


Though output has been slipping since March. 


INDEX (1947=100) 


Ist Q 2nd Q 3rd Q MthQ@ Ist Q 2nd Q* 
2nd QUARTER 1952 by McGRAW-HILL Dept. of Economics 
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MARKETS. 


Imports & Exports are both declining fast.... But dollar sales are climbing faster than 





Ist Q. 2nd Q 3rd Q 4th Q 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 
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2nd QUARTER 1952 by McGRAW-HILL Dept. of Economics 


inventories... 










































































© INVENTORY 3 SALES 


QUARTER 1952 by McGRAW-HILL Dept. of Economics 


So the inventory-to-sales ratio looks better. 
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One DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER Serves Scores 
of Containers 77 . . All Designs. . . All Sizes. . 


Handling Materials of Almost Every 
Description at the Lowest Possible Cost! 








One Dempster-Dumpster mounted on one of your trucks serves 
any required number of big detachable Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainers spotted at convenient materials accumulation points inside 
and outside your buildings. The capacity of these containers range 
up to four times greater than the average dump truck body. They 
are built in a wide variety of designs best suited to the materials 
handled—be they solid, liquid or dust . . . trash or rubbish . . . 
bulky light or heavy. The truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, 
with only one man, the driver, picks up one pre-loaded container 
after another, hauls it to destination where materials are dumped or 
load set down intact. The Dempster-Dumpster may handle raw 
materials on one haul, liquids on another, trash and rubbish on 
another, etc. It’s like having one truck with 15, 25, 65 or 100 
different bodies. 


This is the Dempster-Dumpster System—the modern method of 
bulk materials handling. It is saving thousands of dollars annually 
for hundreds of plants in every type of industry because it: 
Eliminates 3 to 5 conventional trucks and crews—reducing cost 
of truck equipment and operation accordingly. . . Eliminates stand- 
ing idle time of trucks and crews. . . Eliminates re-handling of ma- 
terials. . . Increases efficiency, sanitation and good housekeeping. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System is, without question, the most 
efficient method of materials handling by truck ever devised! More WHEN A CONTAINER is full, the 
efficient and lower cost materials handling in your plant may be Dempster-Dumpster picks it up, hauls 
; ; ‘ ; ’ it to destination and dumps the 
simply a matter of getting the minds of yéur engineers and ours ennbeslils a6 ante tite tack ts 
together. Write us now. The Dempster-Dumpster System is manu- tact. These three simple operations, 


factured slusively by Demps s . shown above, are hydraulically con- 
ctured exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc cated by dhe Golo 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 272 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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ALLYL CHLORIDE AND ACETOACETIC ESTER react to 
form allyl acetoacetic ester. After a series of steps, the latter is 


satin Ay 9b iggy? 


ae 


condensed with pyruvic aldehyde, then dehydrated. The prod- 
uct, allethrolone, is salted out (right). 


Doubled, Redoubled, and Doubled Again 


When the U.S.D.A.’s La_ Forge, 
Schechter and Green worked out their 
laboratory synthesis of allethrin in 
1949, it was regarded as one of the 
significant chemical developments of 
the year. Rightly so, too, for against 
insects like flies and mosquitoes, al- 
lethrin has the same quick “knock 
down” ability that made natural py- 
rethrins famous. And since production 
of pyrethrins is tied to imports of 
pyrethrum flowers (chiefly from the 
Kenya Colony in South Africa), the 
synthetic substitute gave promise of 
reducing our dependence on foreign 


FLOW OF THE ACID COMPONENT starts with the prepara- 
tion of glycine (left) which is esterified (right). Reaction with, 
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supplies for a strategic insecticide. 

But the dozen or more firms that 
stepped forth to try their hands at 
advancing the U.S.D.A.’s_ laboratory 
process to commercial status soon 
found it a formidable task, and the 
field eventually narrowed down to 
three or four. Of these survivors, 
Benzol Products Co. (Newark, N.J.) 
was the first to achieve tonnage out- 
put on a continuing basis, has been 
by far the biggest producer of alle- 
thrin. 

Visiting the company’s Piscataway 
(N.J.) allethrin plant last week, the 


CW camera found that Benzol has 
just doubled its capacity, pushing it 
to a healthy 100,000 Ibs. a year. It 
found also that, although based on 
the patent granted to La Forge and 
Schechter (U.S.P. 2,574,500), Benzol’s 
process boasts several modifications. 
Commercial allethrin is a mixture 
of esters of D- and L- allethrolone 
with cis- and trans- chrysanthemic 
acid. In the synthesis, therefore, there 
are two convergent flows of chemi- 
cals; one leads to the alcohol, the 
other to the acid. Esterification and 
purification are the final steps. 


nitrous acid and condensation with dimethylhexadiene leads to 
the desired ester of chrysanthemic acid. 
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IN A SIMPLE ESTERIFICATION, the two intermediates team 
up to form commercial allethrin. Quality control checks are. 
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It’s a multi-step process (twelve to 
twenty depending on the availability 
of the intermediates) and the princi- 
pal problem encountered in getting a 
smooth, continuous process is timing 
the flow of raw materials through the 
many reactions and intermediate puri- 
fications. 

Bid for Intermediates: Actually, 
Benzol’s allethrin is a joint enterprise 
involving McLaughlin Gormley King 
Co. (Minneapolis). In March, 1949, 
MGK’s A. A. Schreiber approached 
Benzol, asking it to make some of the 
allethrin intermediates. Benzol in turn, 
called in Adolph Zimmerli, who, as 
a consultant, had- directed Benzol’s 
development activities for a number 
of years. 

Zimmerli looked over the proposi- 
tion, quickly realized that Benzol’s 


know-how in the production of fine 
chemicals, its experienced research 
staff and its already established posi- 
tion in the production of some of the 
required intermediates made the total 
synthesis a logical undertaking for the 
company. As a result the two com- 
panies reached an agreement where- 
by Benzol would make the allethrin, 
MGK-—with the established position in 
insecticides—would sell it. 

Under Zimmerli’s direction, devel- 
opment work was started in April. 
Pilot plant production was realized 
before the year was out, full scale 
production in the summer of 1950. 
Late in 1950, Benzol doubled its ca- 
pacity, then redoubled it last spring. 
With the new capacity just brought 
in, that adds up to an eight-fold in- 
crease in less than two years. 


made all along the line and, at right, Ziggy Batruk, allethrin 
plant supervisor, takes sample of final product. 


RESEARCH TEAM that made the process click: Consultant Adolph Zimmerli (suit- 
coat) works with Benzo] chemists, John Thomas (left) and Les Rugge (right). 
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REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (36) 

CHICAGO Sv N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


“MANAGEMENT SERVICES, 


Clark Microanalytical Laboratory 
CH, N, 8, Hal., 
nal Methyl, 





Alkoxyl, Alkimide Acetyl, Termi- 
ete. Complete and competent service 
by specialists in organic micro-chemical analysis, 
HOWARD 8S. CLARK, DIRECTOR 
1044, W. Main St. Urbana, Il. 





DATA ENGINEERS, INC. 





Engineering that “Counts” 
Designers & Manufacturers of 
Data Recording Instruments 


4608 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








Mechanical & Optical 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Engineers 
Plant design, buildings and services. Details & 


specifications. Process & equipment development. 
Modernizati D . Surveys & reports, 





313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio. 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 








JAMES P. O‘DONNELL 


Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
x Supervision 





39 Broadway, New York 6 








HILLARY ROBINETTE, Jr. 


Chemical Consultant 
TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


P.O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 








1 EMPLOWMENT 


if you have at least three years’ experience in 
the Chemical process gy oa if you, ney meet- 
ing people, digging for facts, ; Wf you 
want to build a career ~] 
— organization wher pportu 

you should investigate "these openings 
Chemical Week. 


1. Market Research Editor. Experience should 
be in market research, commercial develop- 
ment, purchasing or sales. 








aS] 








. Engineering Editor. Experience should be 
in production or process development. Chem- 
ical engineering degree is desirable, knowl- 
edge of processes and equipment is essential. 

Salary is ag ae will be treated confiden- 
tially, Write 


W. Alec Jordon 


Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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For Sale 








Calend: lew Rubber Calenders, 6x12", John- 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 





in a rapidly expanding 
PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 





of a major oil company 


An excellent opportunity for aggressive 
young men desiring promising future. Po- 
sitions open in sales and market research 
covering petroleum process materials and 
petroleum chemicals. Some experience de- 
sirable. Prefer age 25-35. Please send 
resume including age, education, experi- 
ence and salary desired to 


P 4678 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











—= Position Wanted 





Chemist M.S. with 12 years varied experience in 
research and development, including bench, pilot 
plant, administrative, mostly in the protein and 
food industries desires position involving, or lead- 
ing up to technical contact, liaison, etc. Excellent 
biochemical background. Some non-technical busi- 
ness experience. Expetienced in working with 
groups. Now employed in supervisory capacity. 
Age 35, single. Will locate. PW-4643 





Brazil: Technical Sales-Market Development 
American Ch. engineer, business background, 30, 
single, connections. Portuguese, Spanish perfectly. 

6 years: Industrial economics, process & packagin 

equipment, instrumentation adhesives, pharm. & 
food specialties, etc. Administrative record, top 
references. Ability, character & personality above 
average. Aces Employment Agency, R. 7 de Abril 
264 (s601-A) Sao Paulo, 


Sentnt te Producti 

agement, chemical production, development, en- 
gineering, personnel, quality control in pharma- 
ceuticals, vitamins, fine and heavy organic chem- 
icals. Desires challenging position. M.S. in Chem- 
istry, 39, married, family. PW-4638, Chemical 
Week. 





— Selling Opportunity eet 


Reg. Engineer with Tech Sales experience now 
setting up agency on West Coast. an — in 
additional materials or equipment. 


H/SPECIAL SERVICES 


Custom Pulverizing 





Heat sensitive materials. Complex organics, Waxes, 
Plastics, Botanicals and materials subject to rapid 
oxidation. 
Liquid Nitrogen Processing Corp. 
451 Booth St., Chester, Pa. 
Phone: CH 3-7115 


() /EQUIPMENT:-used:surphus |” 

















For Sale 








Autoclaves, tile ind; 
Corp., 


Bryon Jackson centrifugal pump, iron, bronze 
fitted, size 8LL, type S, 1600 GPM, 70’ head on 
base for motor drive. General Mixing Equipment 
Co., 413 N. Third St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


a 'k oe. First Machinery 
157 Hudson St., 4s wee 





son Joints, Mt 4 HP motor, Complete. Eagle Indus- 
tries, 108 Washington St, N nrc. 


Centrifugal 36x40” Bird, Continuous, Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, mY. 3, KB. 


Centrifugals, Bird 48”; Rub. Covers, First Ma- 
chinery, 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 











Drums—iICC 5A CWS—I Bar Hoops—200 recon- 

ditione? @ $5.50, f.o.b. Newark, N.J. 700 not re- 

conditioned @ $2.75, f.o.b. Dover, Ohio, or will 

lease for storage. Dover Chemical Company, Dover, 
io. 





Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 13 shelves 59°x78” 
denser and cum, Consolidated gua 16 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. BArclay 7-0600. 





Dryer, Vacuum shelf, 20 shelves, 59x78”, 
cond., 6. Consolidated Prod., 18 Pk. nee. 


Y¥ 38. 





Dryers, 2 Bfvk 32x90 dble. drum, ss ac 


ccessories, 
comp. Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 
58,200 sq. 


—— Corp., 157 Haden St., N.Y. 








> 





Filter Press, 30”x30”, aluminum, 45 chambers, 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Filter Press, 30’x30”, iron, Sperry, steam heated, 
30 pees. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, 
N.Y. 38, N » Barclay 7-0600. 





Filter Presses, all sizes and types. Process Indus- 
tries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 





Filters, all sizes 


ind types. Perry Equipment, 
1415 N. 


a 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Granulator, Allis Chalmers, Ball, 4’6”x7’, iron 
lined. Used 100 hours. Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. BA 7 





Kettles, $/S, 300 gal. and 200 gal., 100%, WP. 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Mill, New Rubber Mills, 6x12, 6x14, 6x16"; John. 
son Joints, Complete. Eagle Industries, 108 Wask 
ington St., NYC. 





Mills, Raymond 25047 high side roller, ea. 
w/two 50 h.p. 3/60/2200 V motors, nivins @). 
Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 





Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22’, 5’x20', 4'6”x18’6", 
4’x13’, stone lined. pebble charce (4). Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 





Mixer, Lab, BP Vocuum, 71 gol. iktd, MD. . Com 
plete. Eagle Industries. 198 Washington St., NYC. 


Mixers, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’ 6"x6',, iktd. ad = 
ft. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y 





Mixers, 700 g jal. Tube, Simplex, iktd. @ Con- 
solidated Protea, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 





Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First av 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 





Pebble Mills 10 _ to 800 gal., peresiaie lined, 
20. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Reactor—30 gal. 347 SS, exenplate unit, never 
used. Equipment Clearing House, 289 10 St., 
Bklyn 15. 





Reactors—Pfaudler 30 to 300 gollens. First Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 Hudson Street, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





Tablet Press, No. 
Consolidated Products, 1 
Tanks—Gloss lined steal storage, 3,000 gal. cap 
Complete fittings, outlet valve, manhead, oie. 
tor, Briggs & Turivas, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago 
4, I. 


5, Colton, 3” maximum. 
18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 








Tonks, S/S, from =” to 5700 Gal. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks ss, from 180-10000 gal, jktd, . 
agtd. Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 


Brockiye 12. 
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Tanks, $.S. Storage & Mixing, all 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St. 





on, 











Tonks, 2 10000 gol. ss Storage, excel. ‘Cond. 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC. 


Tanks, 6500 gal. capacity, steel storage, recov- 
ered from dismantled tank cars, coiled & non- 
coiled. Marshall Railway Equipment Corp., 50 
Church St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 





Wanted 











Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrifuges Mixers 
y Presses 
Pulverizers 
Tanks 
Interested in complete plants—either now operating 
or idle. Give full particulars when writing. 
w hemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





achiewn, Chemical and Process. fretting 
from single item to comp plant. 
Products, 18 Park, N.Y. 38. 


"DEALERS in sods 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 








Oldest and Largest Dealers 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


| Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY y con: 


157 Hudson St., 
Phone WORTH ‘25900 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 


66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 


CHEMICALS & Raw Materials 


BENZOIN DERIVATIVES 
BENZOIN 
BENZIL 
BENZILIC ACID 
DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 
B. L. LEMKE & CO. INC. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 
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Chemical Service Corporation 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Woxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Conver, Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES” 


Wanted 
Will invest capital, services in small Chemical 
Business. Future potential more important than 
present earnings. BO-4698, Chemical Week. 
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PRODUCTION. 


Safety and Sodium: Authorized ship- 
ping containers, labelling and _pre- 
cautionary practices that should be 
observed when handling metallic sodi- 
um get a detailed description by the 
M.A. in its latest safety data sheet 
—Chemical Safety Data Sheet SD-47. 
Main precautions that should be ob- 
served, says M.C.A.: Avoid contact 
with water, chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
solid carbon dioxide; avoid use of fire 
extinguishers containing carbon tetra- 
chloride, water or acids; do not use 
steam on sodium fires or as a source 
of heat for sodium reaction: vessels; 
and keep untrained personnel out of 
areas where sodium is handled. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Nonclogging Viscometer: Norcross 
Corp. (Newton, Mass.) thinks it has 
the answer to the problem of measur- 
ing the viscosity of liquids tending to 
build up films that interfere with con- 
ventional measuring devices. Aimed 
at process control work, the new in- 
strument works on the same _prin- 
ciple as the company’s standard line. 
But the measuring element is mount- 
ed vertically, allows the liquid level 
to pass through the rod structure. A 
norma] coating on the rod at the sur- 
face should not interfere with the 
measurement, says Norcross. It adds 
that because of the open constructicn, 
any excessive build up can be re- 
moved easily. 

; * 
Odor Control: More rugged construc- 
tion and longer life are the claims 
made by the Aerotrol Engineering Co. 
(Pittsburgh) for its new line of acti- 
vated carbon equipment for recovery 
and purification of air. The equip- 
ment (Nu-Air) is available in can- 
isters or panels in either standard 
or special designs. For applications 
in corrosive atmospheres, says Aero- 
trol, it will provide equipment made 
of appropriate metals. Besides making 
the equipment, the company plans to 
survey specific problems, advise on 
performance and estimate costs of its 
equipment, 

2 
Slash: Fansteel Metallurgical 
(North Chicago, Ill.) has pared 
the price of its seamless molybdenum 
tubings by 11-46%. Fansteel intro- 
duced the tubing on a commercial 
scale in 1950, and expansion of facili- 
ties for both tungsten and molybde- 
num were undertaken at the same time. 
Completion of these facilities has 
made the price reductions possible, 
reports Fansteel. 


Price 
Corp. 


+ 
60-Second Coupling: The Quik-Joint 


Manufacturing Co. (Harvey, Ill.) 
claims to have made easy the job of 
joining pipe. It has brought out a 
factory-assembled pipe coupling, says 
it can be installed in any piping sys- 
tem in less than 60 seconds. More- 
over, it says that no thread cutting is 
required. 

Pipes to be joined are placed into 
the end of the Quik-Joint coupling 
and the lock nuts tightened. The mak- 
er reports that the net result is a 
sealed, flexible joint able to withstand 
working pressure up to 2,000 psi. 
Costs per joint are said to be a frac- 
tion of threaded joints using cast and 
forged body. 

Quik-Joint is turning them out in 
sizes ranging from % to 1% in. (I.P.S) 
as straight coupling, 90 degree and 
45 degree ells, welded and threaded 
adapters. 

° 
For More Capacity: Velan Engineer- 
ing Co. (Montreal) reports new de- 
signs in its piston-operated steam 
traps aimed at applications where ex- 
ceptionally large capacities are de- 
sired. Velan says they are compara- 
tively small and are three to ten times 
lighter than other piston-operated 
traps. The company adds that the 
new products can compete in price 
and quality with any on the market. 

* 
DO’s Not Needed: Although controls 
are no longer necessary, purchasers of 
scientific instruments and laboratory 
apparatus should continue to apply 
DO-X1 ratings to all orders. Thus 
concluded Kenneth Anderson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Scientific 
Apparatus Makers Association, last 
week, after a spot check of member 
companies. Regarding the recent 
amendment to M-71 (which set a 
“super priority” for defense contract 
labs, raised self-certification limit for 
uncontrolled and most controlled ma- 
terials), the consensus of distributors 
is that it will have little effect on 
either themselves or their customers, 
according to Anderson. 

° 
Quick and Easy: A high-speed indus- 
trial reractometer for production-line 
use in the food, pharmaceutical, petro- 
leum and plastics industries is Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co.’s newest instru- 
ment offering. Seven specific ranges 
are built into the instrument to the 
user's specification; according to the 
scale selected, readings in terms of 
refractive index, percentage of dis- 
solved solids or Butyro number may 
be taken. Added selling point: Opera- 
tion of the new refractometer requires 
no elaborate training; it doesn’t need 
adjustment, hasn’t any moving parts. 
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Chemicals 


Glucuronolactone 


20-p. booklet surveying current literature 
dealing with sheméibaiodinen. an impor- 
tant structural constituent of fibrous and 
connective tissues in animals. Topics cov- 
ered include properties, clinical studies, 
metabolism, the growth factor, etc. A 
bibliography appears on the last two 
pages. Corn Products Refining Co., 17 
Battery Pl., New York, N.Y. 


Alkyd-Type Resins 


14-p. technical data report on styrene 
modified alkyd-type resins presents typ- 
ical formulations and procedures in- 
volved in the processing of new types of 
coating resins by the modification of an 
alkyd resin with styrene. Information is 
also given on the effect on the rate of 
conversion and reaction product of varia- 
tions in the alkyd acid value, the vis- 
cosity, and type of oil modifier. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalysts 

8-p. booklet discussing the history and 
uses of the firm’s catalysts in the petro- 
leum, synthetic rubber, chemical, natural 
gas, and fat and fatty acids industries. 
The typical catalyst and process to be 
used for each industrial catalytic action 


i 


desired is noted in chart form. Harshaw 
Chemical Co., 1945 East 97th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Biochemicals 

4-p. price list noting the price and quan- 
tity specifications for each of the firm’s 
assayed biochemicals for research. They 
are grouped here as amino acids and re- 
lated compounds, enzymes, rare sugars, 
hormones, and research chemicals. Mann 
Research Labs., Inc., 136 Liberty St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Laminac Resins 

Technical data booklet dealing with poly- 
ester resins—liquids which solidify to 
clear, transparent solids, with or without 
the application of heat or pressure. These 
thermosetting resins are of particular in- 
terest to electrical and electronic manu- 
facturers because of their moisture and 
chemical resistance and good insulation 
characteristics. American Cyanamid Co., 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


Equipment 

Filter Presses 

40-p. bulletin describing and illustrating 
the component parts of filter presses and 
explaining the erection, operating steps, 
industrial applications and typical instal- 
lations of the presses in diverse industrial 


projects. D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Nl. 


Optical Instrumentation 

24-p. publication explaining its new re- 
search instrumentation concept of “build- 
ing blocks” as unitized optical and elec- 
tronic components capable of dealing 
with any research problem involving 
monochromatic light. The fundamental 
“block” is the monochromator and this 
unit may be combined with the various 
others as the specific problem requires. 
This does away with the need of instru- 
mentation development for each prob- 
lem. The Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Pumps 

20-p. catalog of metering proportioning 
pumps covers construction and operation 
details, specifications and prices of the 
firm’s line of mechanical drive “U” type 
pumps. Included is a detailed table of 
service recommendations for the handling 
of over 300 substances. Hills-McCanna 
Co., 3025 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Expansion Joints 

8-p. bulletin describing the firm’s line of 
expansion joints, giving specification and 
installation data for applications involv- 
ing the handling of high and low pres- 
sures. Flexonics Corp., 1386 S. Third 
Ave., Maywood, III. 
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NOW, GENERAL CHEMICAL BRINGS INDUSTRY THIS 


Versatile Catalyst 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


in Many Forms*...in Tonnage Quantities 
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A LABORATORY CURIOSITY less than a decade 
ago, now an industrial chemical of tremendous 
significance as a catalyst—that is the story of 
Boron Trifluoride as developed by General Chemi- 
cal’s fluorine research program. 

Today, the catalytic properties of Boron Tri- 
fluoride . . . both as a compressed gas and in its 
various complexes . . . are being utilized in many 
major industrial fields. These include petroleum, 
synthetic rubber, resins, solvents, plastics, dye- 
stuffs, metallurgy, etc. With it, many hitherto im- 
possible operating problems involving organic re- 
actions are being solved. 

To meet every processing need, General Chemical 
produces Boron Trifluoride both as a gas and in a 
wide range of complexes. Recently, General began 
regularly-scheduled tonnage shipments of the com- 
pressed gas by tank truck, marking another mile- 
stone in the expanding use of this new industrial 
chemical. 

Listed at the right are many of the reactions in 
which General’s BFs is now being utilized. If your 
operations involve these or similar techniques, you 
may find it advantageous to investigate Boron Tri- 
fluoride and its complexes. 

For further information, for experimental sam- 
ples of any of the products listed, or for confidential 
discussion of your particular needs, consult the 
nearest General Chemical office serving you. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 








BORON TRIFLUG 








Present or Potential 
Uses of BF; asa 
Catalyst 


POLYMERIZATION 
ALKYLATION 
ESTERIFICATION 
ISOMERIZATION 
CYCLIZATION 


ACYLATION 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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* GENERAL CHEMICAL’S 
BF, PRODUCTS 


Commercially Available in 
Tonnage Quantities 


Compressed Gas 
Phenol Complex (Liquid) 
Etherate Complex (Liquid) 


Available in Limited 


Commercial Quantities 


Ammonia Complex (Solid) 
Diacetic Acid Complex (Liquid) 
Di-normal Butyl Ether 

Complex (Liquid) 
Dihydrate (Liquid) 
Piperidine Complex (Solid) 


Other Complexes 


In addition, extensive research and 
production facilities place General 
Chemical in a preferred position to 
work with you in development of other 
BFs complexes to meet individual 
specifications, 





(ultrafine precipitated calcium carbonate) 


extends and improves 
your compounds * 


vy 
~~ IN RUBBER 


Smaller, more uniform particles make Witcarb superior 
to ground whitings in natural and synthetic rubber. 
In GR-S, reinforcement is striking—tear and tensile 
increase sharply. Very high loadings without excessive 
stiffening a for more economical compounding in 
several applications. 

Recommended for: all non-black mechanicals, footwear, 
molded goods, tire tubes, drug sundries, sheeting, wire. 
As an extender of opaque whites in tire sidewalls. Also 
useful in linoleum and felt base floor coverings. 














X IN PAINTS Xin PLASTICS Xin PRINTING INKS 


This pure white extender pigment pro- As a filler for synthetic resins, Witcarb actually Witcarb is a non-abrasive extender for 
vides Petter hiding, gloss, gloss retention _reinforces the resin... improves tear, resistance _ both organic and inorganic colors. Reduces 
and stabilization ...easier brushing... to cracking or flexing, and service life... gives pigment separation, improves color depth 
reduced flooding, floating, sagging. better depth of color. tc bleeding when used and color retention. May be used in en- 
in vinyl coating for artificial leather. graving inks without excessive plate wear. 


Witcarb is one of the finest particle size 


pigments available: 
Witcarb Regular (0.10—-0.35 microns) es 
Witcarb P (0.045-0.055 microns) SY 


Witcarb R (0.033-0.040 microns) 
vine caller fur endmlual dete or compen. 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Witco will be glad to put its long experience AHA\ los Angeles © Boston ¢ Chicago * Houston «+ Cleveland 
at your service. San Francisco ° Akron 2 London and Manchester, England 





